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Probably no library in the United 
States ministers to such an_ ever 
changing clientele of tourists, orientals 
and people of a hundred race mix- 
tures, as does the Library of Hawaii. 
The Territory of Hawaii, which the li- 
brary serves, comprises a group of 
twelve islands in the mid-Pacific. Only 
five of these islands are inhabited and 
these are from 54 to 200 miles apart. 
Northwest of the main group, stretches 
a chain of coral atolls, which barely 
rise above sea level and are the peaks 
of a submarine mountain range. This 
entire group of low lying reefs consti- 
tute the Hawaiian bird reservation. 
Midway, the only important island of 
the group, is the station of the Com- 
mercial Pacific company and it is here 
that the cable is relaid to Guam. The 
twenty odd Americans in the employ 
of that company live here in complete 
isolation, except for the visits of the 
cable steamer “Flaurence Ward,” 
which makes the trip from Honolulu 
to Midway four times each year. Hon- 
olulu, the capital of the Territory of 
Hawaii, is located on Oahu island, has 
a population of 68,000 and is the only 
city of any size in the islands. This 
brief statement of territorial location 
may suggest the exceptional conditions 
which confront a library situated at the 


“Crossroads of the Pacific.” The Li- 
brary of Hawaii in Honolulu is over 
2,000 miles from the nearest public li- 
brary on the Pacific coast; its main 
branch at Hilo on the island of Hawaii 
is 192 miles distant and its most remote 
traveling library station is on Midway 
island, 1,200 miles distant. 

The library of Hawaii was first 
opened to the public ip February, 1913. 
The new institution amalgamated the 
interests of the Honolulu library and 
reading room association, which had 
existed for years, and the Hawaiian 
historical society and became a free 
public library serving the entire terri- 
tory. 

The building, which is the most 
beautiful public edifice in Honolulu, is 
Graeco-Roman in architecture, costing 
$125,000. Of this sum $100,000 was the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, and the bal- 
ance was voted by the Hawaiian legis- 
lature. The building of grey stucco 
with roof of green tile sits well back 
on an ever green lawn, which is 
adorned with a few tropical plants and 
trees. Shaded by the branches of a 
huge monkey pod tree the building pre- 
sents a most attractive exterior. The 
interior is decorated in the same rest- 
ful tones. Green palms and tropical 
plants relieve the soft grey of ceiling, 
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walls and furniture. A gallery on three 
sides of the upper floor opens on a 
“lanai” lecture hall, the Historical li- 
brary and smaller club rooms. The 
reference room and stacks have a 
shelving capacity of 100,000 volumes 
and the books with the exception of 
collections in French, German, Italian 
and Spanish are in English. The Ha- 
waiians had no printed language be- 
fore the advent of the missionary in 
1820, so that books in that language 
are not only rare, but many of them 
are already out of print. The follow- 
ing weeklies on file in the reference 
room suggest the cosmopolitan group 
perusing them: 

Aukland Weekly News, Australasian, 
Boston Transcript, Chicago Tribune, 
Japan Times, London Times, Los An- 
geles Times, Manila Cable News, N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review, North China 
Herald, Portland Oregonian, Sydney 
Mail, Toronto Globe, Washington Star. 

The children’s room presents an in- 
teresting study in nationalities. Some 
Chinese girls still wear the native 
dress, long trousers and loose coat, and 
tiny Japanese are swathed in flowery 
kimonos, but for the most part the ori- 
entals have adopted the European 
dress. The oriental child as a rule, 
reads books two grades younger than 
those read by an American child of 
the same age, for not only are these 
little Asiatics struggling with the lan- 
guage, but they are striving, as well, to 
assimilate the ideas of a new civiliza- 
tion. Systematic instruction in the use 
of the library is given each year to 8th 
grade school children and it is truly 
wonderful how quickly and _intelli- 
gently the oriental children learn to 
use card catalog, find books on the 
shelves, and work with the “Readers’ 
guide” and other reference books. A 
story hour is held twice every week. As 
a result of Mrs Thorne-Thomsen’s in- 
spirational lectures in 1918, a Mothers 
and Teachers club has been formed and 
meets in the library every two weeks 
to make a careful study of children’s 
literature. With a staff of eight, who 


are either graduates of library schools, 
or with large library experience, assisted 
by several Chinese and Korean pages, 
the work of the Library of Hawaii is 
much the same as that of any library 
of the same size on the mainland. 

A branch library at Hilo on the 
island of Hawaii was opened in De- 
cember 1913. Books are loaned to the 
Hilo public library and it in turn sup- 
plies books to 15 stations gn East Ha- 
waii. There is a subscription library 
on the island of Kauai at Waimea and 
a small free public library at Wailuku 
on the island of Maui. All the exten- 
sion work of the library is under the 
Islands department. In 1913 ten trav- 
eling library stations were located at 
various ports, in 1918 there were more 
than two hundred stations in the 
islands. The libraries are placed in 
schools, settlement houses, plantation 
homes, Y. M. C. A. buildings, prisons, 
wireless stations, lighthouses and on 
transports and government steamers. 
Plantation schools enroll the children 
of the Japanese laborers in the cane 
fields. Practically one-half of the school 
enrollment in the islands is oriental and 
not only does the son of Nippon learn 
his English lessons but either before or 
after school-hours he is taught in a Jap- 
anese school. The Americanization of 
the Asiatics is imperative and patriotic 
exercises form a first course in all 
schools. The opening exercise is the 
flag salute. It is an impressive sight to 
see 500 to 600 little aliens grouped about 
the flag pole on the front lawn saluting 
the Stars and Stripes. As they touch the 
forehead then the heart, quite rever- 
ently, they point aloft to the flag and re- 
peat: 

“We give our heads and our hearts 
To God and our country. 
One country, one language, one flag.” 

The rising generation of Japanese 
threaten to dominate the vote in the 
islands. Of the total estimated popu- 
lation of 250,000, the Japanese repre- 
sent 102,479, the Hawaiians and part 
Hawaiians 39,000 and all the white 
races 30,118. A publicity campaign is 
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waged constantly by the Promotion 
committee of Hawaii to secure Ameri- 
can citizens who will reside in the 
islands. On request, one will receive 
from that paternal institution, a pack- 
age of alluring advertising matter, 
which, if perused, will make one long 
for a six months leave of absence to be 
spent in the tropical mid-Pacific islands 
of Hawaii. Never was there a more 
heaven-favored climate. Summer lasts 
all the year around and the minimum 
and maximum temperature varies be- 
tween 60 to 85 degrees. 

An open shelf system is maintained 
in the Islands department. The Li- 
brary Bulletin, issued bi-monthly, sup- 
plies a catalog to patrons of that depart- 
ment. The cost of transportation to 
the nearest port is defrayed by the Li- 
brary of Hawaii. Transportation is dif- 
ficult, owing to the contour and forma- 
tion of the islands and also on account 
of the rough seas encountered on the 
inter-island channels. At many of the 
minor ports the steamer anchors well 
out at sea and the freight—human and 
tonnage—is transferred to the life- 
boats and rowed to the wharf. On the 
islands of Kauai and Hawaii the moun- 
tains are practically impassable and 
transportation from one part of the 
island to another is made by boat. 
Hawaii, altho the largest island of the 
group, has large areas of waste land, 
owing to the active crater “Kilauea,” 
which are covered with lava flows. The 
East coast of Hawaii is supplied with 
libraries shipped by stage or rail from 
the Hilo public library, but West Ha- 
waii is supplied with books by the Li- 
brary of Hawaii at Honolulu, since 
that portion’of the “big island” is more 
accessible from the capital, 192 miles 
away, than from Hilo, a town on the 
same island. Besides the traveling li- 
brary stations on Midway, Kauai, 
Oahu, Molokai, Maui and Hawaii, in- 
dependent libraries have been estab- 
lished ‘at various points, notably at the 
Kula Tuberculosis sanitarium on Maui, 


the Detention home for lepers, and ° 


playground centers in Honolulu. 
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The United States maintained its 
largest garrison before the war, in and 
near Honolulu. Ten thousand troops 
were quartered at this outpost of the 
Pacific and it is estimated. that a far 
greater number will be returned in 
1919. The Hawaiian department of the 
United States army includes five forts 
near Honolulu and large barracks at 
Schofield, 25 miles distant. The Naval 
station at Pearl Harbor is eight miles 
from Honolulu. Three hospitals are 
maintained at Ft. Shafter, Schofield 
barracks and at Pearl Harbor. To as- 
certain just what library facilities were 
furnished the men of the army and 
navy, the Library War Service has 
made a survey of the hospitals, posts 
and naval stations. It has been able, 
with the generous assistance from 


‘headquarters, to build up many of 


these libraries. Schofield barracks sup- 
ports an excellent post library. In ad- 
dition, each company maintains its own 
reading room or library, which as a 
rule, is supported by a contribution of 
25 to 50 cents per man. Occasionally the 
library fund provides smoking tobacco, 
kept in a community jar on the reading 
table. One company on receiving prize 
money from a field meet, voted to 
spend it for books instead of beer—and 
this before the army went dry! Still 
another company purchased a fine vic- 
trola and records from its library fund. 
There can be no doubt that Hawaii will 
maintain a Library War Service com- 
mensurate with the best equipment of 
the United States army. Nowhere is 
the fighting strength of good literature 
of more value than in these far-from- 
home ports. As a support to the mo- 
rale of the soldier, books are needed 
more perhaps, in the languorous cli- 
mate of the Philippines and Hawaii, 
than elsewhere in the United States. 
Publicity plays a large part in the 
work of the Library of Hawaii and a 
constant effort is made to meet the 
varying demands in all parts of the 
islands. The use of the library as a 
social center grows each year. Many 
meetings were held in its lecture hall 
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in 1918 and it has been the headquar- 
ters for patriotic training during the 
war. A special session of the legisla- 
ture was held in the library in 1918. 
The palace, where the sessions were 
usually held, was occupied by the Red 
Cross, so the commodious territorial 1j- 
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brary opened its doors to the legisla- 
tive bodies. This extension of interest 
is most gratifying to the librarian and 
board of trustees, who seek to make the 
territorial Library of Hawaii the cen- 
ter of community service for the Mid- 
Pacific. 





Art Work That Can Be Done in Small Libraries 
Mary Powell, Chief of Art Department, Public Library of St. Louis 


Small libraries do not devote much 
time to the subject of art because they 
think it requires the expenditure of 
considerable money for books that are 
not regularly in. demand. In other 
words the use of them is out of propor- 
tion to their cost. When it is not so 
much a collection of books as the li- 
brarian’s interest in the subject that is 
needed, the matter becomes very sim- 
ple. 

In the first place the art life of the 
town must become known. If there is 
a club studying art it should be discov- 
ered. It must be found out what is 
being done in the schools from the low- 
est grades thru the high school; it 
should be noted if there are exhibits of 
pictures of any sort held in the local- 
ity; if lectures on any phase of art oc- 
cur and what pageants or festivals take 
place. Then a definite preparation of 
material can be made which correlates 
with every phase of art expression in 
the community. This will evolve into 
the art equipment of the library. 

The art books in a small library 
should be of a general nature and so 
readable that everyone may share in 
the knowledge and discussion of art 
matters. Some useful titles are: “Pic- 
torial composition and the critical 
judgment of pictures,” by Henry R. 
Poore, which teaches us to see not only 
out-of-door color and form but the pic- 
ture interpretation of it as well. By 


reading a chapter or two at a time, in- 
terspersed with much looking at nat- 
ural objects and study of any pictures 
at hand—those in magazines even, it 


will greatly simplify the means of 
knowing pictures. Another book short 
and easily comprehended is, “Art edu- 
cation,” by Henry Turner Bailey. Al- 
tho written primarily for school use, it 
involves problems of all average house- 
holds. 

Charles H. Caffin has written many 
books on the history of art: “The story 
of Dutch painting,” “The story of 
Spanish painting,’ “The story of 
French painting,” “American masters 
of painting,” and “American masters of 
sculpture.” They are all good to have, 
but the books that will be most help- 
ful for the study of pictures, as such, 
are his “Guide to pictures for beginners 
and students” and “How to study pic- 
tures.” The former defines in simple 
language: “contrast,” “values,” “color 
feeling” and various terms of art men- 
tioned in discussing pictures but not gen- 
erally understood. The latter gives a 
survey of the whole field of painting 
by selecting a typical artist of each pe- 
riod and discussing a _ representative 
painting in much the same manner as 
a teacher of art would tell his pupils 
about pictures in a museum. 

A good working knowledge of art 
history may be obtained from Rein- 
ach’s “Apollo,” especially good for the 
reason that it contains so many illus- 
trations. 

“The enjoyment of architecture” by 
T. F. Hamlin is interesting, and helps 
to develop an inquisitive attitude of 
mind toward architectural design and 
construction. 

It is well to have books on American 
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museums, such as Helen Henderson’s 
“Art treasures of Washington” and 
“The Pennsylvania academy of Fine 
Arts.” “The art of the Metropolitan 
museum,” by David Preyer, “The Bos- 
ton museum of art” by Julia DeWolf 
Addison and “What pictures to see in 
America” by L. M. Bryant. 

The bulletins of American art mu- 
seums—well illustrated and containing 
very good articles—can be collected at 
small cost by subscription, or, by so- 
liciting as a donation. 

Of the art periodicals, The American 
magazine of art, and The international 
studio are perhaps more stimulating to 
art interest than any of the others, and 
the Keramic studio has many design 
motifs that may be applied to practical 
home uses. 

Besides these, travel books, histories, 
essays, and fiction, often contain good 
accounts of some artist and his work, 
descriptions of buildings or chapters 
on various periods of art. The maga- 
zines, too, are full of articles of this na- 
ture. These should be noted when- 
ever found. When time presses, or 
there is no one else to do it, instead of 
printing the notation neatly on cards, 
it may be written quickly, with indeli- 
ble pencil, in long hand, and filed alpha- 
betically in a tray or box. Famous 
paintings found in _ out-of-the-way 
places can be indexed under author and 
title, with a note on the card if there 
is an accompanying description. These 
indexes will supplement admirably any 
small book collection. 

Besides the book equipment of the 
library, there may be gathered a great 
amount of pictures, clippings, pam- 
phlets and even lantern slides. 

There are wonderful pamphlets of 
much artistic interest which are really 
advertisements and may be obtained 
by writing for them. A few that I might 
mention are “The art of home furnishing 
and decorating” by Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, published by the Linoleum de- 
partment of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. “The Venus Pencil in 
your school” by Harry W. Jacobs, Di- 
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rector of art instruction, public schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y., an advertisement for 


- the American Lead Pencil Co., 220 5th 


Av., N. Y., but really a good article 
on the method of pencil drawing; “Tile 
design” by the American Encaustic 
Tiling Co., Ltd., N. Y.; The Armour 
and Co. Yearbook, with illustrations 
from chalk drawings by Joseph Pen- 
nell. There are many others, but space 
limits me. It is enough to say that by 
watching the advertising pages of peri- 
odicals and soliciting various pam- 
phlets and catalogs mentioned there, 
much valuable material can be obtained 
for any library, large or small. 

Articles on art and artists with illus- 
trations may be clipped from newspa- 
pers and any duplicate magazines that 
come to the library. These should be 
filed alphabetically in envelopes ac- 
cording to subject, with no attempt at 
cataloging or classification. It will be 
a great advantage to have a collection 
of articles on any one artist or phase of 
art which may be consulted quickly 
without time-consuming research. 

Often articles on certain subjects ap- 
pear in magazines before they are 
treated in book form. Hence the clip- 
ping file becomes the most up-to-date 
element in the library stock and the li- 
brarian is happy in the knowledge that 
she has material segregated on such 
topics as Camouflage, War posters, or, 
Music and war, in readiness for any 
need. 

The importance of the picture col- 
lection cannot be over-estimated. It 
can be gathered from many sources. 

The pictures, both mounted and un- 
mounted, may be filed under subjects 
assigned with a view to their useful- 
ness, and applied or adapted to any and 
all problems that come up in library 
work. 

It is unimportant to spend any time 
in a search for the best pictures on a 
given subject, but it is well to have as 
many examples as can be gathered in 
order to furnish as complete an idea 
of the whole as possible. To give some 
idea of the nature of this material, sub- 
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jects that may apply directly to school 
use are as follows: 

For work in the primary grades, 
simple outline drawings and silhou- 
ettes of birds, animals, trees and figures 
in action are needed. Book jackets and 
illustrations furnish most of the sup- 
ply for these. A collection of the work 
of contemporary illustrators is most 
helpful for composition, perspectives 
and color studies. : 

One of the sources of the picture file 
‘is worn out books. For this reason, 
there may be collected pictures by dif- 
ferent illustrators of the same theme. 
For example —“The Pied Piper,” 
“Mother Goose,” “Robinson Crusoe” 
and many fairy stories. Theses are in- 
teresting for comparison, and suggest 
varied color schemes and composition 
in student work. 

Design pictures may be found in 
many places. Magazine covers, head 
and tail pieces and borders of advertise- 
ments all offer a variety of motifs. For 
color in design, all color illustrations 
are helpful. Those of Jules Guerin are 
especially good. 

For the cultivation of good taste, 
which is really art appreciation, pic- 
tures of good examples of things seen 
every day are most necessary. Houses, 
street scenes showing the relation of 
pavements to roads, store fronts, door- 
ways, billboards and signs, gardens, 
school decorations, wall paper, furni- 
ture, room interiors showing arrange- 
ments of furniture and hangings, cos- 
tume design and flower arrangements, 
are many of the subjects upon which ma- 
terial may be collected. 

Pictures of costume, dance groups 
and modern stage settings can be used 
for amateur theatricals and community 
festivals. 

These may be displayed at proper 
seasons and events in the life of the 
town. By lending and exhibiting pic- 
tures of this sort at psychological mo- 
ments a knowledge of what is good can 
be obtained. It is by learning what is 
good that we are able to discern the bad 
and mediocre. 
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Most librarians of small libraries 
have no regular time for clipping and 
picture collecting. If any time can be 
spared for the work, no matter how lit- 
tle, it will be a great benefit to the li- 
brary service. A suggestion to have 
this work done by volunteers would be 
practical if definite samples are made 
by the librarian, of the manner of the 
clipping and if a list of subjects that 
can be used is furnished. Any club or 
school group could be formed to clip old 
magazines donated for the purpose. 
This group could meet in the library’s 
club room and thus be under the 
friendly supervision of the librarian. 

The collection of lantern slides 
would obviously be slow in a small 
town, but if each person who delivers 
a lantern illustrated lecture could be 
induced to deposit his slides in the li- 
brary for free circulation a good col- 
lection will soon be obtained. Post- 
cards, too, may be collected by sug- 
gesting donations from the towns peo- 
ple, and arranging a system of ex- 
change with librarians in other towns. 
These are often used in radiopticons or 
other projecting machines. 

Exhibitions are very helpful in all 
art work. Small libraries do not have 
a large exhibition space, as a rule, but 
some form of exhibit screen may either 
be purchased or made by a carpenter. 
Material from the picture collection the 
library has made may always be dis- 
played. The pictures should be 
changed frequently to keep the interest 
alive. If, by chance, there is wall space 
in the library that can be used as a gal- 
lery, many suitable and attractive dis- 
plays, may be obtained thru the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, in Washington, 
D. C. If it is possible to secure only 
one of their exhibits during the year 
it will do much to awaken new thought 
and increase the art knowledge of the 
people in the town. 

Libraries in a small town definitely 
influence the opinions of the people in 
their communities. They could acquire 
great merit by helping to bring about 
the art appreciation of the people. 














The Library and the “Runabout” 


Elva L. Bascom, In Charge of Library Cooperation, Children's Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The library meets every reasonable 
appeal for the school child in so 
far as its funds and staff permit. Co- 
Operation with the school becomes 
more definite and effective each year, 
librarian and teacher joining hands in 
the merry game of turning useful citi- 
zens out of the school-hopper. 

But what does the library do for the 
“pre-school” child? He seems to have 
been neglected by all the improving 
and civilizing bodies, and often even 
by his own mother, and he now num- 
bers probably ten million in this coun- 
try. He comes into existence on his 
second birthday, and finishes his short 
but eventful and highly important ca- 
reer at the advanced age of six, when 
he presumably starts to school, where 
he becomes another kind of problem. 

During helpless and appealing baby- 
hood, the child is a miniature king or 
queen, except where poverty in coin of 
the realm and wealth in babies (and 
they are twin conditions, as every so- 
cial worker knows), sometimes make 
the latter very casual possessions. But 
when he reaches the “runabout” stage, 
the baby often loses his royal preroga- 
tives, and by the time he is five he has 
become so nearly an adult, in many 
homes, that he is allowed to “shift for 
himself” to a startling degree. 

It is truly the neglected period of 
childhood. Take the matter of food. 
All the world knows that babies must 
have milk, and the best milk that can 
be purchased. But not even mothers 
always know that the runabout must 
have milk, too, if he is to be adequately 
nourished and make the large gains in 
height and weight and brain develop- 
ment which are normal in this period. 
He must have solid foods, too, and 
probably not half the people responsi- 
ble today for the feeding of children 
could with confidence name the 
growth-producing foods essential to 
healthy childhood. 
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It is during this period that malnu- 
trition most often appears, for the child 
is in a state of transition from infancy 
to young adulthood, and greater wis- 
dom in the selection of foods is needed 
than at any other period. This change 
of food materials must be accompanied 
by the teaching of proper food habits if 
the health of the child is to be estab- 
lished. How many mothers are equal 
to these important matters? While we 
have some startling statistics on the in- 
crease of malnutrition among school 
children, there are no figures for the 
pre-school child, but reports indicate 
that he is faring no better. 

The growing disuse of milk is dis- 
turbing to those who know that it is 
the indispensable food for children. 
Surveys made by the Children’s bureau 
in 1918 in Washington, Baltimore and 
New Orleans on the use of milk in fam- 
ilies of six containing at least two chil- 
dren under eight years of age, showed 
that in Washington 45 per cent. of the 
children up to seven were not having 
any fresh milk to drink, in Baltimore 
66 per cent. and in New Orleans, 70 per 
cent. In the latter city, nearly 42 per 
cent. of these families took no milk at 
all, and over two-thirds of the children 
under eight years of age getting no 
milk were taking either tea or coffee. 
No doubt conditions in the country as 
a whole are better than in these cities, 
but they are far from what they should 
be, even in face of the fact that at pres- 
ent milk might well be classed as a lux- 
ury were it not a necessity. This 
makes it all the more imperative that 
women everywhere should at once be- 
come expert in recognizing the foods 
which can to some extent—never en- 
tirely—take the place of milk in the 
child’s diet. 

It is not in the matter of his food 
alone that the runabout is neglected. 
Since he does not go to school or to 
work, his hours are often very irregu- 
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lar. He is frequently kept in bed till 
the older children are sent to school; 
his meals are served and he is put to 
bed when his mother finds it most con- 
venient. While she is absorbed in 
housework or in taking care of the 
baby, he is very much left to his own 
devices. He runs from warm rooms 
into cold ones or from the house into 
the street, or is sent on errands, with- 
out extra wraps. In some homes he is 
given duties that are beyond his 
strength or that cover too long a period 
of time; and who has not raged in- 
wardly at the sight of a little child run- 
ning along reluctantly and even pro- 
testingly, clutched by a_ hurrying 
woman or a striding man? 

This is the period of the so-called 
“children’s diseases,” the deadly work 
of which is seen not only in the large 
proportion of fatalities due to them but 
the permanent crippling or maiming, 
or the temporary stunting in growth 
of almost every child who has them. 
The remediable defects shown up so 
prominently in the examinations for 
the draft are largely due to these dis- 
eases, and to the common cold, which 
are still considered inevitable and al- 
most harmless in many households. 

What can librarians do about all 
this? Three things: Recognize the 
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problem of the pre-school child as a 
‘serious one—as it is at the present 
time ; look for and secure the books and 
pamphlets and charts that will aid par- 
ents and nurses and community work- 
ers in meeting it; devise methods of 
bringing these two groups together in 
the manner most effective for securing 
‘results. There is now good, even at- 
tractive, material to be found on all 
phases of child care, and there never 
‘was as general an interest as now in 
methods of securing a sturdier genera- 
tion, for reasons that are obvious to 
everyone who knows the world’s hap- 
penings. 

There is current a story which is 
capable of many applications today. 
A New York business man hurries his 
Japanese guest out of a local into an 
express elevator, saying, “We can save 
two minutes by taking this one,” to 
which the Oriental queries, “And what 
are you going to do with them when 
you have saved them?” The Child 
Welfare committees all over the coun- 
‘try have been busy during the past 
‘year trying to make a fact of the Chil- 
dren’s Year slogan, “Save 100,000 ba- 
bies.” But why go to the trouble if 
we are to lose them thru neglect and 
disease in early childhood? 





In the Letter Box 


The Stratford Journal 


To the Editor: 

I wish some information as to the 
Stratford Journal. We examined a num- 
ber and found it mediocre and uninter- 
esting. I observe, however, that the 
Boston Transcript rates it as the leading 
literary magazine in America. Do 
other public libraries find this maga- 
zine to be worth while? \\ «| 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert K. Suaw, 
Librarian, 
Worcester, Mass. 


One Result of Camp Library Work 
Editor, Pusiic LiprariEs: 

The following is from a letter of 
April 29 from Miss Evlyn Shuler, li- 
brarian, public library, Raton, N. M.: 

“One of the most interesting things 
I saw on my travels was the A. L. A. 
hospital work at Camp Bowie, under 
Miss Goree. She has surely done a 
wonderful piece of work. You will be 
interested to know that one of her read- 
ers, a young Spanish American boy 
who lives here in Raton, has come 
home this week and we are opening a 
small branch of our library over in our 














and bird life. 
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Mexican town with this returned sol- 
dier in charge. He has chosen all the 
books to take and is going to manage 
it for me. I think that shows some re- 
sults of camp library work. The branch 
will be located in a pool hall.” 
Very truly yours, 
Cart H. Mita, 
Acting general director 





An Inhumane Poster 
To the Editor, Pustrc LiprariEs: 

Our attention has been called to a 
poster, put out by the Remington Arms 
Company, which represents a hunter in 
pursuit of birds. 

It seems it is the intention of the 
Remington Arms Company to have 
this poster displayed in public libraries 
throughout the country and that ad- 
vance samples have been sent for the 
approval of certain distinguished libra- 
rians. One of the most prominent li- 
brarians in Boston has called our at- 
tention to this poster, with the state- 
ment that he wrote back that it would 
not be acceptable to him because of 
the inhumane nature of the design. 

It is unbelievable that any libraries 
which exist for the uplift of the people 
should permit such a poster to be ex- 
hibited, especially where it would be 
seen by young people. We can think 
of few things that would do so much to 
offset the work of humane education, 
in which our organizations have been 
engaged now for many years, as to 
have such objectionable posters as the 
one described above put out with the 
apparent approval of library officials. 

We certainly trust that you will give 
this letter the widest possible publicity 
and also use your influence to suppress 
any posters which encourage the un- 
necessary slaughter of harmless animal 


Yours cordially, 
Guy RicwHarpson, Secretary, 
American Humane Education Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


An Incentive for More Gifts 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
Office of the Commander in Chief. 
France, April 18, 1919. 
Mr Burton E. Stevenson, 
European Representative 
American Library Association 
10 rue de L’Elysée, Paris. 


My dear Mr Stevenson: 
I want to express to the American 


Library Association my sincere appre- 
ciation, and that of the officers and 


‘men under my command, for the valu- 


able services which it has rendered to 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

In February, 1918, your association 
submitted to these headquarters a well 
conceived plan for furnishing books to 
the American soldiers in Europe, and 
asked to be permitted to assume the 
entire responsibility for this important 
service. The confidence which the 
Army then reposed in you has been 
amply justified by the results achieved. 
Restricting your personnel and estab- 
lishment to a minimum, you have taken 
advantage of the medium of distribu- 
tion offered by the Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A. and other welfare agencies, and 
have supplemented those channels by 
furnishing book collections to detached 
military units and_ special books, 
thru. the mails, to individual _ sol- 
diers. Thus, without friction or waste, 
the American Library Association has 
substantially accomplished its purpose 
of placing good reading matter at the 
disposal of every individual in the 
forces. 

In addition to this, it has rendered 
a signal service to the Army educa- 
tional program by providing reference 
libraries for the American Expedition- 
ary Forces’ university at Beaune and at 
a large number of army schools. 

Please accept my hearty congratu- 
lations upon the success of your work 
and my renewed thanks to all those, at 
home and abroad, who have contrib- 
uted to its splendid success. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun J. PersHInc. 
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The Next Step—We talk a great 
deal about library publicity and we 
point the finger of scorn at the li- 
brarian who is too proud to publish 
abroad the library’s good works. “I 
am often criticised,” said a certain very 
successful librarian, “for not doing 
more advertising, but if I spend my 
time advertising, very soon I shall have 
nothing to advertise; J am busy pene- 
trating my community.” This librarian 
was going on the assumption,—and per- 
haps not a vain one—that a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the best advertisement. We 
know of a library which neither seeks 
nor avoids newspaper or billboard pub- 
licity :—its slogan is “Service.” For the 
most part its publicity has been report 
of work in progress or accomplished. But 
that work has been done in such a man- 
ner that whenever or wherever the word 
“library” is named, it somehow carries 
with it associations so happy that one 
thinks of himself in relation to it not as 
a beneficiary of an institution, but as a 
participant in a stream of life, breathing 
an atmosphere vibrant with ideas, and 
glowing with the spacious sense of pos- 
session. Books well selected and placed 
with individual appreciation of the read- 
er’s quest, the personnel of library staff— 
the accessories of well-planned space 
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(for building of its own it does not yet 
possess), unite to convey this impression. 
This is service,—to draw more people 
within the circle of its influence is the 
first purpose of library publicity. 

“Publicity” is not a bad word, indeed 
it is a very good word, tho some of its 
connotations we do not like so well as 
others. Perhaps some day we shall find 
a word better fitted to describe what we 
really do mean, or we may fill the term 
itself with other and broader meaning 
than that connoted by mere salesmanship. 
The publicity which informs the public 
where books are to be found free may 
well be followed by. exploitation of what 
books contain and what their efficient 
use implies. The excellent vocational 
book-lists and others such as that on 
the “President’s fourteen peace points,” 
sent out by the A. L. A. headquarters, 
are a step in this direction. 

But there is a broad field outside of the 
timely booklist, which also awaits libra- 
rians in the exploitation of books and the 
influence of the library. For instance 
what a world of suggestion there was in 
the mere announcement made recently 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of a 
“Manufacturers’ exhibit showing mu- 
seum influence.” Two splendid rooms 
were crowded with the work of designer 
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and manufacturer. It was not an exhibit 
of methods or tools but of results. Here 
was an impressive, concrete statement of 
a certain definite enrichment of indi- 
vidual life, of codperative effort, com- 
mercial, manufacturing and artistic 
which, taken together enriched the 
community life, as well as the indi- 
vidual—a thing we should say more 
subtle than obvious,—but nevertheless 
there obviously it was! thanks to the ed- 
ucational department of the Museum. A 
vital relationship to sources was caught 
and shown: the whole story in a nutshell, 
from the creator in line and color to the 
consumer and, back of the product, the 
unseen influence of the museum evoking 
expression, fostering it and finally pro- 
moting designer and manufacturer as 
producers. Every act in the chain of 
acts was genuine, informing, logical, edu- 
cative. That is what we should call good 
publicity for a library; penetrating one’s 
community with ideas of use and beauty 
and publishing its own relationship to the 
sources of production. 


Publicity and Library Support—But 
is library “influence” more elusive than 
museum influence? or less susceptible 
of exhibition? Are orators, authors, 
actors, publishers, newspaper men, in- 
ventors, more elusive than artists, de- 
signers, manufacturers? In its last an- 
alysis are not ideas the commodity re- 
quiring exposition? and the library or 
museum the purveyor? We are adver- 
tising the institution; very well, then 
we must show its connections as well 
as its contents. In the selective sense 
may we not even say, since ideas are 
charged with potency, these institu- 
tions are creative distributors of ideas 
that inspire, guide, and even release the 
unknown powers of expression in oth- 
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ers. If we librarians can get over to 
ourselves the important fact that, 
whether there be peace or war, 


ideas rule, and thru them chiefly, hu- 
manity struggles forward, we shall cast 
our lines with more intelligence and con- 
viction. And if we comprehendingly see 
the function of our particular institution 
in its relation to humanity groping for 
the right ideas, may we not discern the 
library objective with more clearness, at 
least with enough clearness, to redirect 
our energies and lay deeper and broader 
foundations for attaining it. A greater 
number of more broadly educated and 
more broadly trained library workers 
must enter into more vital and vitalizing 
relation with the world’s quest for solu- 
tion of the social order in all its full- 
ness. This task as library business is a 
sufficiently diversified one to challenge 
abilities of the first order, to specialize 
in. To undertake it effectually we must 
be interpreters not only of books but of 
community needs. We must be in a deep 
and broad sense men and women of af- 
fairs living in the immediate hour, out of 
minds richly furnished, and with no un- 
certain touch coérdinating, indeed artic- 
ulating at the very sources the impulse 
to read with the best and latest that has 
been written. While the executive or 
chief librarian must be a community 
leader with social or civic groups, it is 
to the librarians in the ranks and in the 
specializations of library service that the 
finer task of working with the individual 
is given. In so intimate and delicate a 
contact what a pity to miss fire or to bun- 
gle thru ignorance or thru lack of sym- 
pathy or insight, or on account of faulty 
use of faulty tools. Method and tech- 
nique provide against the latter but only 
broad education and broad culture pro- 
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vide against the blunders, and worse, the 
almost criminal omissions of ignorance. 
Should we not make our slogan then, 
“The best reading for the greatest num- 
ber at any cost” rather than “At the 
least cost.” 

The phrase “at the least cost” must 
not be allowed to mislead further our 
boards and budget makers. Any good 
service costs ; just now, because of poor 
salaries, good library service is given 
at a sacrifice of better pay in other call- 
ings; but poor service costs everybody 
more than it pays anybody. A service 
so vital in a democracy as the service 
of books calls for more liberal financial 
support than it is receiving. Our tax- 
payers must be given a deeper sense 
of their obligations to support ade- 
quately good library service. And to 
the accomplishment of this end our 
best publicity efforts should be ad- 
dressed. 


e. €.. 





Boston Public Library Survey 

Last spring the trustees of the Bos- 
ton public library, with the knowledge 
and approval of the librarian, invited 
Edwin H. Anderson, director of the 
New York public library, Arthur FE. 
Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
public library, and William H. Brett, 
librarian of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, to examine the Boston library 
system and suggest improvements. 

The survey was not in any sense a re- 
flection on any past management, but 
designed to take advantage of all the 
improvements that exist anywhere in 
this country and to supply the new li- 
brarian, Charles F. D. Belden, with 
data and information that will be of 
benefit to him at the beginning of his 
administration. 

The report of this survey committee 
“has wide application thruout the 
country and may be commended so 


far as the criticisms apply to any li- 
brary in the country.” 

The annual report of the library con- 
tains the full text of the recommenda- 
tions which have been summed up by 
the Springfield Republican (April 24) 
as follows: 

“The diagnosis of the Boston case, 
in brief, is ‘too much trustees.’ That 
is to say, the trustees, while paying a 
competent librarian to direct the af- 
fairs of the library, exert a direct con- 
trol over details of administration that 
in other libraries are under the charge 
of the librarian. The board of trus- 
tees, says the report, ‘meets weekly, 
approves all book purchases by title 
and authorizes expenditures for sup- 
plies by itemized lists. It does not 
necessarily approve the librarian’s 
recommendations for appointments or 
promotions; and it, or its individual 
members, receives and acts upon ap- 
plications and complaints from mem- 
bers of the staff, independently of ac- 
tion thereon by the librarian.’ 

“The remedy is as simple as the ail- 
ment. It is merely ‘hands off.’ The 
survey committee say, in effect, to the 
trustees of the Boston public library 
that they must let the librarian run the 
library in accordance with the best 
modern methods and in the light of his 
own professional judgment. They are 
the ultimate authority, of course, but 
they entrust to the librarian matters 
of detail and should accept his expert 
advice as to policies and methods. If 
the present librarian does not com- 
mand their confidence, he should be re- 
placed by one who does. 

“Another matter which is censured 
is the lack of training of employees. 
Joined with this limitation is the un- 
fortunate feeling on the part of the 
library workers that they are munici- 
pal officeholders rather than members 
of a profession. There is little inter- 
change between the Boston staff and 
the staffs of other libraries. Boston 
has no training school of its own and 
maintains no connection with the li- 
brary school at Simmons college. 
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“It remains to be seen whether the 
board of trustees will profit by this 
frank exposure of their unwise prac- 
tices. But Boston’s library will not 
regain its prestige unless they do. 
They must learn to differentiate be- 
tween a general control of policy and 
a continuous interference with ad- 
ministration detail. And, of course, 
they must not regard library jobs as 
personal or political favors to be dis- 
tributed to friends.” 





The Library Recommendations in the 
Los Angeles Community Survey 
A most interesting community sur- 

vey has recently been conducted in Los 

Angeles which had its origin thru dis- 

cussion at the June, 1917, meeting of 

the California library association con- 
cerning ways and means to reach the 
foreign born. 

Following the discussion, a commit- 
tee was appointed representing the 
public library, the public schools, the 
Commission of immigration and hous- 
ing, and other important agencies 
which come in direct contact with the 
foreigner. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was Jasmine Britton, the head 
of the children’s department of the li- 
brary. 

The survey report just printed by the 
Commissioner of immigration and 
housing, represents a coOperative piece 
of work, by all the social agencies of 
the city and makes a splendid begin- 
ning toward united effort of all the va- 
rious agencies in the solution of com- 
munity problems. 

An outline of agencies visited and 
consulted in every neighborhood, with 
the type of questionnaire used for each, 
and the kind of. information secured 
therefrom, is suggestive for any other 
community with like problems. The 
report is in fact, a useful handbook 
upon which to base a similar survey. 

As a result of the investigations the 
following library recommendations 
were made: 

A full time librarian to work with the for- 
eign population, and who can combine social 
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service interests with ability to speak several 
languages. 

At the time of the city’s reception of new 
citizens there should be a library representa- 
tive to meet the people and spread the knowl- 
edge of the library, and occasionally to have a 
place on the program of the evening. 

It would seem a desirable piece of codpera- 
tion if the library could prepare a_ folder 
printed in several languages telling of the free 
Civic opportunities such as the library, night 
schools, playgrounds, baths, parks, museums, 
clinics, and a digest of those city ordinances 
which would be likely to affect the foreigner. 

There is a need for bibliographies in Span- 
ish, Italian, Russian, Yiddish and Armenian. 

Posters are needed in foreign languages an- 
nouncing the free use of the library and should 
be placed at strategic points in the foreign 
colonies. 

Foreign clubs and newspapers should be in- 
vited to give space and consideration to the 
library. 

Books in simple English for foreign speak- 
ing people should constantly be replenished, 
and foreign collections augmented. There is 
need of more deposits in foreign districts. 

Undoubtedly with someone in charge of the 
foreign work broader opportunities for serv- 
ice than are now apparent would be discovered. 
It is a chance for the library to contribute to 
the greater development of an intelligent, con- 
tented and united nation. 





A Record of War Gardens 

“The war garden victorious,” by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
National War Garden commission, is 
a wonderfully interesting and attrac- 
tive record of the entire war garden 
and canning movement from its incep- 
tion by the author in March, 1917, to 
the present time. Much value is added 
to the book in the many illustrations 
showing gardens, prize winning ex- 
hibits and contestants; reproductions 
in color of the war garden posters; and 
the humorous line cuts used in the 
press and the periodicals all over the 
country telling how well they helped 
to make the movement popular, and 
proved once again the power of the 
printed page. 

As the garden movement has by no 
means abated, this contribution pro- 
vides much inspiration and impetus 
for the coming season. The educa- 
tional campaign for gardens is only 
well started and information on the 
home drying of fruits and vegetables is 
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still needed. Dehydration may have 
been an emergency measure to meet 
war’s demands, but it must eventual- 
ly take its place as a regulator in the 
world’s problem of food’ supply and 


demand. 

All librarians will know that even 
the color of the binding of this book 
is psychologically right—a_ victory 
red, with crossed gun and hoe as a 
decoration. 

The book is dedicated to all who 
helped in adding to the world’s sup- 
ply of food during the war. 





A Tribute to Good Service 


The Public library of Sherman, 
Texas, has had a pleasant bit of ap- 
preciation offered by Laura A. Davis 
who has been in charge of a class in 
lip reading for adults while spending 
a few months in Sherman. 

Miss Davis has often availed herself 
of the privileges offered by the library 
and has expressed her feeling in an 
adaptation of “The house by the side 
of the road.” 

Your House by the Side of the Road 
They drift along in front of your “house,” 


The throngs, as they come and go, 
Or they hustle and push, and crowd, and 


jam, 
For the places they envy so; 
While you from your “House by the side 
of the road,” 
Look out and understand, 
That the struggle of life, the joy and the 


pain 
Is the same all over the land. 


So one by one they have learned to pause, 
At your “House by the side of the road,” 

The gay and thoughtless, the prudent and 

wise, 

And the man who carries a load; 

The youth and maid with their rosy dreams, 
The boy with a roving mind, 

The little child, and the gray-haired man, 
They are people of every kind. 


They gg for amusement, for wisdom, or 
un, 
You give in addition a smile, 
A cheery word, or a helping hand, 
And life seems more worth while. 
They go away with uplifted head, 
And a step that is steady and strong; 
With a faith in men, and a sure content, 
That right is greater than wrong. 
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But they in the rush of things to be done, 
Seldom think to take your hand, 

And give their thanks for the things you do, 
Yet I think you understand. 

The joy of service is your reward, 
But thanks for lifting the load; 

So kindness flows with unstinted hand, 
From the “House by the side of the road.” 


Uncle Sam as a Library Assistant 

The postoffice officials of St. Paul are 
coOperating with the public library in 
the distribution of a neat little folder 
with a line cut showing “How Uncle 
Sam has become an assistant libra- 
rian.” It bears an explanation of the 
way in which busy people who live at 
some distance from the central library, 
or those who spend their summers out 
of the city, may make arrangements at 
the library for parcel post service at 


_their own door. Copies of the circu- 


lar have been distributed by the post- 
office to all offices and homes in the 
city. 





A Thrift Campaign of Wider Scope 

The U. S. Treasury department asks 
the codperation of librarians in organ- 
izing a campaign of thrift which it ex- 
pects to make country-wide, and pays 
the libraries the compliment of saying, 
“No other agency is better equipped to 
bring to the attention of the public the 
educational features of the movement 
than the library.” 

The A. L. A. is assisting in this work 
by issuing reading lists, posters, etc., 
which have been widely distributed to 
the libraries in the belief that this 
movement for a broader and more gen- 
eral lesson of thrift is altogether 
worthy of their interest and support. 





“The whole world is in the throes of 
it. It reaches the smallest things. Even 
the small public library should awake 
to its call and issue forth to a higher 
plane of service. Therefore let us be 
earnest and diligent in this hour of re- 
construction in developing the useful- 
ness of the public library to the ut- 
most.” 

Bulletin of the New Hampshire Libra- 
ries. 
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The Public Library Situation in France 


A committee appointed by the 
French government to discuss the bet- 
ter rebuilding of destroyed towns has 
held various conferences at which dif- 
ferent experts, both French and Ameri- 
can, have expressed their views. The 
comments of two French educators are 
significant of the trend of thought in 
France at the present time regarding 
the need of more and better public li- 
braries. 

Professor J. H. Lahy of the Univer- 
sity of Paris talked on: — 

Libraries in Paris 

“In France, despite the importance 
and value of the literary productions, 
a book remains always an object of lux- 
ury. Feeble financial resources, 
coupled with the public indifference, 
prevents the industry of books from de- 
veloping in the same capacity as the 
need for intellectual aliment. 

“The industrial problem discarded, 
there remains the moral consequences, 
the gravity of which cannot be over- 
looked. Whilst new ideas are car- 
ried thruout the world to their 
neighbors. by innumerable publica- 
tions, the French people do not read. 
They remain foreign to the progress of 
thought and technique, which they fol- 
low from afar. 

“The responsibility of such a situa- 
tion is more incumbent upon the or- 
ganization of our private and public li- 
braries, than upon the indifference of 
the readers. One buys few books be- 
cause they are expensive, and they are 
expensive because the editors, being 
powerless to extend their means of 
publicity and commerce, launch but a 
minimum of editions upon the market. 
With regard to the public libraries, 
which are numerous and well stocked, 
they remain almost useless owing to 
the imperfect organization. 

“The books go in easily, but do not 
go out. One must read at the library 
at stated hours, in badly arranged 
places—which disheartens most of the 
would-be readers—and if by chance the 
loan of a book is granted, it is ob- 


tained under such trying conditions 
that very few of our compatriots bene- 
fit thereby. 

“Instead of criticising our methods, 
which would remain fruitless, let us 
see how the Americans operate, they 
whose libraries are su flourishing. 

“Intent upon recruiting their person- 
nel from amongst the cultivated so- 
ciety, America has founded special 
schools. where librarians are trained. 
These schools are not, as is our Ecole 
des Chartres, merely centers of theo- 
retical science, but establishments in- 
tended to furnish practical instruc- 
tion.” 

Professor M. Hollebeque expressed 
his opinion on: 

Education thru books according to Amer- 
ican methods 

“There do not exist in France, any 
organizations to be compared with the 
American public library. It does not 
follow that our country is not inter- 
ested in books or that the people are 
not qualified to improve themselves 
thru the circulating library; but. for 
want of a sufficient appropriation and 
accustomed to the routine already es- 
tablished the people are satisfied with 
the old time systems in practice. 

“Libraries are established in munici- 
pal town halls and schools and these 
communities furnish without charge a 
few books to those who apply for same. 
A small and out of the way corner of 
the town hall or school, a librarian 
without special training, a handful of 
books chosen mostly without care or 
consideration of public wants, this is 
sufficient, it is believed, to satisfy the 
popular requirement. 

“The active principles which animate 
the American public libraries are in 
this case lacking. Once the library is 
established, no effort nor understand- 
ing is made to perfect its operation, nor 
is any campaign made outside to raise 
donations, attract readers or stimulate 
interest in this center of intellectual 
life where it is important that the peo- 
ple should be invited. 
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“Like our American friends, we be- 
lieve in the educational value of books 
and the necessity of employing persua- 
sive methods to attract the attention 
of the public, therefore our desire 
should be to see established in France, 
the same as in America, public libra- 
ries organized according to modern 
methods, equipped with a sufficiently 
large number of books with which to 
meet the intellectual requirements of 
all, and conducted by a_ specially 
trained personnel with ability to assist 
the readers in their researches. In or- 
der to accomplish such a great under- 
taking the resources and perhaps the 
spirit of initiative are without doubt 
lacking. 

“With us any new enterprise should 
be preceded by a movement of public 
opinion, which very often is more gen- 
erally amplified than the one first held. 
To succeed then, it becomes neces- 
sary to establish a library modeled 
after the American public library, but 
the immediate objection brought for- 
ward against this project would be the 
expense it would incur. France in her 
present impoverished condition could 
not find at one effort adequate financial 
support to maintain an institution of 
this importance. Why should we not 
begin then to establish a single organ 
which as its resources were increased 
would hasten the others? But what 
shall this first organ be? We are ata 
period in the life of our country where, 
in order to recuperate the losses occa- 
sioned during the war, and that each 
individual force should be productive, 
the effort of the nation should bear up- 
on its education. The safeguarding of 
our children is one of our most import- 
ant duties. To have an influence upon 
the young it is necessary that all 
should bear a share; in the sports, in 
manual labor and thru the aid of books. 
A library should be equipped, there- 
fore, with a section for the children. 

“All French children take a deep 
interest in reading. Nevertheless, far 
from favoring their tastes, it seems that 
many things occur to interfere with 
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them. The editors, always willing to 
publish successful books, are in accord 
in their disinclination to put out books 
of interest to children; nor is there any 
classification permitted to guide the 
parents or school masters in the choice 
of subjects of reading for the children, 
and nothing either to encourage com- 
position of value from the writers of 
stories which would appeal to the 
imagination of the young children. 
“A great reform in our educational 
procedure will be accomplished on the 
day when books form a composite part 
of the life of the children. Why not 
risk a first experience in organizing in 
a great city like Paris a library for the 
children according to the American 
type or pattern, having a personnel 
qualified with a knowledge of choosing 
books according to their intellectual 
and artistic value, and then classify 
them by their subjects, age, intellec- 
tual qualities, influences, and thereby 
aid the young readers; whilst some one 
skilled in the telling of stories would 
endeavor to capture and hold the at- 
tention of the very youthful. Desirous 
of profiting by the long experience of 
our American friends in these matters 
and by their familiarity with methods 
of library system and routine, we 
would be glad to undertake this fruit- 
ful work. Untiring, since they have 
been in France, they have worked to 
save the lives of our children and as- 
sure the future of our race. They are 
too idealistic not to admit that it is also 
necessary to develop and elevate the 
mind. A project such as this, the crea- 
tion of a library organized for the chil- 
dren cannot but appeal to their sym- 
pathy. Moreover, at this time when 
the instruction of the English language 
is becoming obligatory in the French 
schools, these libraries by containing a 
selection of American and English 
books would become the centers of 
union between these countries. By 
these means, thru the children, would 
grow the firm bonds of affection which 
we wish, and a closer acquaintanceship 
established during earliest childhood.” 
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More Members for the A. L. A.: 


The A. L. A. needs thousands of 
new members Its influence and its 
power would be vastly increased; its 
ability to grasp the many opportunities 
for service would be multiplied many 
fold if the number of its members were 
multiplied. 

Libraries and librarians never had 
such a chance for constructive work 
as they have now and are going to 
have in the days immediately ahead. 
The war has opened doors of oppor- 
tunity for usefulness on every side to 
all the organizations that have partici- 
pated in welfare work for the military 
and naval forces, and librarians have 
their full quota of problems and op- 
portunities. The American Library 
Association, as the national organiza- 
tion of librarians, was the natural or- 
ganization through which the library 
war work was accomplished, and it 
is logically the natural agency through 
which many at least of the readjust- 
ment and _ reorganization problems 
should be worked out. Librarians rose 
to the emergency of the war because 
they were organized and because they 
had funds; they will rise to the emer- 
gency of peace if they strengthen their 
organization and provide it, and there- 
fore themselves, with the necessary in- 
fluence of numbers and the no less 
necessary power of funds. 

So we are conducting a campaign 
for more members. Appeals backed by 
plain reasons why we need support, 
moral and financial, have recently gene 
forth to over 15,000 trustees of libra- 
ries in the United States and Canada, 
to over 2,000 of the smaller libraries 
which are not members of the National 
Association, and to some 800 chief li- 
brarians who are members, asking 
them to conduct a campaign among 
their staffs and interested members of 
the community. All the library com- 
missions have bzen asked to lend their 
strength to the movement, and the li- 
brary schools to enlist their students 
and interest their graduates who are 
not members. And many other per- 
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sons of influence who are known to be 
concerned with library progress have 
been invited to ally themselves with 
us. 

Many trustees we hope will avail 
themselves of the invitation to become 
life fellows ($100) or life members 
($25) or contributing members by pay- 
ing annually any amount over $3. We 
want hundreds—no, thousands’ of 
trustees, librarians, heads of depart- 
ments, branch librarians, library as- 
sistants and library school students, 
to join hands in the support of 
the work by becoming annual mem- 
bers at the small annual fee of $2 ($1 
additional for initiation). There are 
many medium sized libraries which, 
as a plain matter of business, ought to 
be institutional members at the nomi- 
nal fee of $5 a year; or else some 
trustee or other friend should pay the 
membership fee if the library cannot 
afford it from its own funds. 

What are some of the things the 
A. L. A. ought to be helping to do if 
it had the money? Here are a few ex- 
amples. The A. I. A ought to have 
several field representatives to assist 
in the establishment of libraries in 
states lacking library commissions, not 
only tax-supported-free libraries for 
the whole community, but also libra- 
ries in industrial plants, and in hospi- 
tals, prisons and other correctional and 
philanthropic institutions; it ought to 
conduct a full-fledged free employment 
agency to help trustees find good libra- 
rians, and to help librarians and as- 
sistants find positions; it ought to col- 
lect information, especially statistical, 
to help librarians in their budget mak- 
ing; it ought to vitalize all its commit- 
tee work by the grant of adequate com- 
mittee appropriations, so that the A. 
L.. A. committees shall not be called on 
to “make bricks without straw;” it 
ought to assist in the great American- 
ization work now going on, than which 
there is no more important work in the 
whole length and breadth of this coun- 
try; it ought to recognize the necessity 
for publicity of what it wants to do and 
get done, by the employment of a paid 
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publicity expert, to promote all sorts 
of desirable library publicity, particu- 
larly of a codperative nature; and it 
ought to help carry books and library 
service to the large rural population 
not now reached by commissions or 
any other library agency. 

Is this program too big to be com- 
passed by membership fees? It prob- 
ably is. It may be the day is approach- 
ing when the A. L. A. must have an 
adequate endowment to do_ these 
things, and that the war has taught us 
how to find the means to do what must 
be done. But however that may be, 
we need the members. We need them 
for their interest, their counsel, for the 
strength that comes only of numbers 
—we need them for all these things 
quite as much as for their money. 

So help the A. L. A. get members. 
Ask the headquarters office (78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago) for cam- 
paign literature to put in the hands of 
those who are or ought to be inter- 
ested. Certainly let every reader of 
this- appeal who is not a member 
promptly send in his or her application 
with a check or money order. 

There are in the United States and 
Canada over 16,000 librarians and as- 
sistants, 7,000 libraries and 40,000 li- 
brary trustees. And only about 3,400 
members in the A. L. A.!| What shall 
the figures be when the next Handbook 
goes to the printer? Will your name be 
there? 

GeorcE B. UTLEy. 





Fundamentals in Patriotism 


“Parent-teacher associations in rural 
and village schools” by Lura Sawyer 
Oak, (California State board of educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 27) is intended for 
urban communities and distinguishes 
tural and village problems from those 
of the city. It presents no “far-off 
ideal for vain aspiration,” but submits 
programs on patriotic and civic sub- 
jects aroused by the war which can be 
adapted and carried out in any Amer- 
ican community. It is probably the 
best and most up-to-date Parent- 
teacher association aid in print. 
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Library War Service 
A letter from Mary Eileen Ahern 


After a year of daily expanding serv- 
ice, it looks now (May 5) as if the work 
of the A. L. A. for the soldiers in Eu- 
rope was nearing its end. This con- 
clusion comes somewhat in the nature 
of a surprise as a month ago there was 
the greatest demand of the entire 
period of service for books and more 
books of every conceivable kind. 

I wish it were possible to give to the 
members of the A. L. A. at home an 
adequate idea of the appreciation 
which the books sent overseas, received 
from the soldiers. I hope the boys 
themselves on their return home will 
speak to those whom they meet as 
they speak and write to the A. L. A. 
corps over here. The A. L. A. uni- 
form is now becoming known and the 
look of recognition which it receives 
speaks of a hearty friendliness that 
springs from  pleasureable remem- 
brance of the A. L. A. service. 

After a stay in the Paris office of 
two months during which time I tried 
to send home to the A. L. A. members 
thru their professional journals some 
notion of the busy hive which dissemi- 
nated the reading material to the whole 
A. E. F., I started on a sort of personal 
touch tour of the various centers where 
the greatest pressure was exerted in 
getting the books to those for whom 
they were intended. It is not possible 
here to tell in detail of the many in- 
teresting experiences that fell to my 
lot in such journeying. But a few 
touching the work may be mentioned. 

My first journey led to Coblenz 
where the library center for the Third 
Army was established. The way lay 
on the east edge of the devastated re- 
gion in France thru Luxemburg, Lor- 
raine and Alsace. There were 250,000 
American soldiers in the Coblenz re- 
gion at that time just beginning to be 
“shaken down” into some semblance 
of every day existence after being 
brought into the enemy’s country, 
where little preparation had been made 
to receive and care for them. Asso- 
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ciation with the inhabitants was for- 
bidden by military orders, the schools 
were just beginning to take shape, the 
library itself hadn’t yet formulated any 
striking plans of meeting the situa- 
tions calling to be met on all sides. 
Quarters for work were running, books 
were being given out when called for 
and obtainable, a reading room almost 
swept clean of material day after day 
was a favorite rendezvous for hun- 
dreds of soldiers. But it was out in the 
small villages on either side of the 
Rhine for 40 miles that the pressing 
demands came for “something to read.” 
One day we went out in the Ford to 
visit such a place. It was hard to real- 
ize that it was a real situation, as I 
looked at grown stalwart men sitting 
on the floor because every seat in the 
room was taken, so engrossed in read- 
ing that they seemed oblivious of their 
positions. It seemed more like a set 
scene ina play. Another trip to a hos- 
pital base to answer the call for more 
books for a convalescent hut, ended in 
a regular procession of soldiers who 
followed the car as it wound thru the 
devious roads leading to the hut, ask- 
ing most engagingly, “Please give our 
house some books”-—no city ice wagon 
ever had a more devoted following. 
An evening in another library room 
in Germany witnessed a long line of 
soldiers, officers and men, passing in 
great good humor before the librarian’s 
desk, receiving and returning books 
with a much keener interest in the pro- 
cess itself, aside from what it meant, 
than one ever saw in America. To be 
sure, the vivacity, the bewitching 
smiles, the cordial word or the merry 
quip of the young lady at the desk were 
not without their drawing power. It 
was at Metz that a clear eyed, bright 
faced, most intelligent young soldier 
politely said that he should like to 
salute the first A. L. A. uniform that 
he had seen, tho he had long enjoyed 
A. L. A. books. “You people can’t 
know as we do away up here in Ger- 
man villages, what your books mean 
to us as they connect us again with all 
that we once enjoyed. In towns like 


Metz of course it’s different, but even 
there a fellow can’t play baseball all 
the, time and one does get tired of a 
continuous spray of vaudeville.” 

A trip to the S. O. S. region stands 
out as experience showing the terrible 
strain of the men, where more than 
once I was told “the books kept me 
from going insane.” Great camps of 
industrial workers were engaged in 
keeping the supplies for men, machin- 
ery and animals far ahead of immedi- 
ate or possible needs. No change in 
the prospects, no possible release from 
constant monotonous effort, little or 
none of the stirring trappings of war, 
nothing except the sturdy manhood, 
the high souled devotion to the call of 
duty and country to lighten the indef- 
inite term of service. Many of these 
men have been kept at that tension 
since they landed in France 15 months 
ago, without a sight of anything or 
anybody beyond their immediate en- 
vironment. Many of them are college 
graduates, were active useful citizens 
before the war, others are the general 
line of mankind and a multitude of 
negroes. The relaxation that came to 
the fighting men at the armistice did 
not come to them. Their duties were 
still at hand, pushing one after another, 
day after day. The camp _ library 
opened, deposits were placed in con- 
venient centers in outlying districts in 
the area of 50 square miles, and at 
least one little trickle of imagination 
worked its way thru the ceaseless 
grind of daily manual labor. After the 
post schools were opened, the pleasure 
of those who had learned to read, on 
discovering the fibrary books which 
they could and did read, was pathetic. 
At another camp the Overhauling unit 
built the library furniture from sal- 
vaged autos; they painted the build- 
ing inside and out, fixed fancy locks 
on doors and windows and took as 


‘much pride in the whole outfit, includ- 


ing the library girls, as ever did a 
happy bridegroom in his first home- 
stead. In this camp there was a curi- 
ous rivalry as to the extent and kind 
of interest bestowed on the several li- 
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brary buildings. This extended to the 
officers as well as the men in the ranks, 
and I was notified not to go away from 
more than one building till the ranking 
officer of the unit could come to tell me 
how much they all appreciated the li- 
brary. Said Major H., “Nothing else 
on these grounds gives the same fine 
morale to the men here as does this 
library. I’d rather give up the chapel 
if one or the other had to go.” At an- 
other camp Captain A. said, “I cannot 
express my high appreciation of what 
the A. L. A. has done for my men, as 
I’d be accused of exaggeration.” Major 
Hennessy of New York, at Le Mans, 
said to me, “The A. L. A. carries off 
the palm for unselfish, competent serv- 
ice and without any criticism.” 

I wish I could tell in detail of the ex- 
ceedingly fine work the library at Beaune 
has done in the educational scheme 
there. I have asked Mr L. L. Dicker- 
son, the librarian there, to send Pups- 
Lic LiprARIES an account. If he does 
I hope you will print it for I am sure 
your readers will enjoy it. But if they 
could hear and see the joy that the teach- 
ers and students take in the library, they 
would be happy to have helped in such a 
work. I consider this experiment at 
Beaune a distinct feature that if under- 
stood aright will mark a new era in the 
attitude of educational men toward li- 
brary service. A visit with the Command- 
ant of the camp, Colonel Ira Reeves, was 
an event of a life time. This was no 
military dilittante but every inch a man. 
His clear, gray eye showed forth what 
was in the soul of the man. Poise, 
faith in his work, belief in his men, 
interest in the plan of the whole camp 
were indicated in the very tones of his 
voice. His ideas of military training 
for the U. S. have much to recommend 
them if it be that our democracy has 
come to the need of such a thing. Per- 
sonally, I’ll confess it was the first 
time I had ever listened with even a 
semblance of patience to the proposi- 
tion of universal military training. 
And whether it was the personality of 
the man or the truth of what he was 
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saying, I found myself more than half 
way agreeing with him. His theory in 
brief is that instead of having colleges 
and camps side by side, both expend- 
ing much money for maintenance and 
sustenance, that the camps be made in- 
stitutions of learning where the youth 
of the land who has completed his high 
school course should spend one, two 
or four years in a regular or special 
college course at government expense, 
the best instructors obtainable to form 
the faculty of the proposed school. 

There are many other things I should 
like to say but the space is exhausted 
and they must wait. One never reaches 
their ideals in prospect before begin- 
ning a work of pleasure, but some- 
times, the realities, tho different are 
much more worth while. I feel that way 
about this work. 

I shall see you all soon and until 
then—keep busy. 

M. E. A. 


A. L. A. overseas personnel 


Paris, Headquarters office—Burton E. 
Stevenson, European representative, Rhea 
K. Egolf, A. R. C., Elizabeth J. Webster. 

Paris, Library—Mrs Elizabeth Potter, 
librarian, Helen Lathrop, Viola B. Phillips, 
Alida Stephens, A. R. C., Mary L. Wallace, 
A. R. C. : 

Paris, Mail department—Mrs B. E. Stev- 
enson, head, Marguerite Crowe, A. R. C., 
Louisa K. Fast, Rosamond Frew, A. R. C., 
Marian Potts, Elizabeth Thurston, A. R. C., 
Margaret Wright. 

Paris, Headquarters shipping department 
—Carl Hull, in charge, George McQueen, 
Private John Overfield, chauffeur, detailed 
by army. 

Paris, Warehouse department—*Asa Don 
Dickinson, in charge, Walter W. Simmons, 
Ralph E. Gossage, Herman O. Parkinson, 
Sergeant C. W. Thompson, detailed by army. 

Paris, Educational department—Willis H. 
Kerr, in charge, Mrs Willis H. Kerr. 

Paris, Magazine department—Corporal 
James Hodgson, in charge, detailed by army. 

Paris, With Peace Commission—Mary F. 
Wilson. 

Publicity—Mary Eileen Ahern (to return 
about June 1). 

Hospital organizer—Mary Frances Isom 
(returned about April 20). 





*To return about June 1. 
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Beaune, A. E. F. University—L. L. Dick- 
erson, librarian, Pauline Fullerton, Y. M. 
C. A.,** Rudolph H. Gjelsness, F. L. D. 
Goodrich, Harriet C. Long. 

Bordeaux—Earl N. Manchester, port 
representative. 

Brest—Harold T. Dougherty, port repre- 
sentative, Blanche Galloway, Julia Ideson. 

Chaumont, Ist Army—Ralph P. Emerson, 
representative. 

Coblenz, 3rd Army—Judson T. Jennings, 
organizer (returned about May LO) 
Ruby, representative, Mary J. Booth, Mrs 
Lilian Griggs, Leon C. High, Ernestine 
Rose. 

Gievres—Louise Prouty, librarian, Emma 
F. Cragin. 

Le Mans, Embarkation area—O. C. Davis, 
librarian (to return about May 15), John G. 
Moulton, Kate Ferguson, Florence 
Huxley. 

St. Aignan, Embarkation area—Anna 
MacDonald, Mary Louise Smythe, A. R. C. 

St. Nazaire—Samuel H. Ranck, represen- 
tative, Raymond Murphy. 

Savenay, Hospital center—Anne Mul- 
heron, representative. 

Toul, 2nd Army—M. S. Dudgeon, repre- 
sentative. 

**To transfer to A. L. A. in June. 
Note—This list includes all workers over- 
seas in A. L. A. uniform, also workers on 
detached service from other organizations, 
who are paid by A. L. A., but does not in- 
clude many trained librarians doing library 
service overseas who are paid by their own 
organization, codperating with A. L. A. 





With the Army of Occupation 


The following letter comes from the 
witty far-western author of the “Once- 
over books” 


Here in Coblenz 

At the Y. M. C. A. library 

There is one copy 

Of Poetry— 

September, 1917. 

And it is on the shelf 

With Keats 

And Longfellow 

And Whittier 

And Matthew Arnold 

And ldylls of the King 

And the Golden Treasury 

And Homers’ Iliad, in Greek— 

Which interested me 

Because I couldn’t read it— 

And Amy Lowell’s 

Men, Women and Ghosts— 

Much of which need not have been written 
If husbands were nicer to their wives— 
And a lot of other books 

That folks weeded out of their libraries 
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And gave to the A. L. A,, 
For the A. 
Through the M, $C. A: 
And I took it, 


Ana found they had made a card 
And put it in a slot 

In the back of the magazine, 
Just like it were a book. 

And I signed up for it 

And brought it to my billet, 
And read it through 

From the first poem 

To the reviews, 

Where you folks take turns 
At saying nice things 

About each other’s poems. 
And then I read the ads 

And the line— 

Most discouraging line— 
From Walt Whitman, 

And the: names of the editors 
And advisors 

And others 

On the back cover. 

And I took it back 

And the lady at the counter 
Said, Yes, 

They had to handle it 

Like one of the books, 

So everyone would get a chance 


To read it. 
Rex H. LampMan, Private U. S. M. C. 


Coblenz, Germany: Feb. 28, 1919. 
Courtesy of Poetry for May, 1919 


American Library Association Fur- 
nishes “Beaucoup” Literature* 
Soldiers are well supplied with reading ma- 
terial at all times—Several huts 
in operation 

The work in Le Mans started in a 
small way in November when a collec- 
tion of A. L. A. books was installed in 
the Bourse de Commerce, in the large 
corner room on the ground floor. In- 
creasing activities at Headquarters, 
however, soon crowded the library out 
of the building, and it was transferred 
to the second floor of the Central Y. 
hut in January. Here the work grew 
rapidly under the supervision of Miss 
Bacon until it became increasingly evi- 
dent that only with a separate building 
could all the readers be _ properly 
served. 

In February, O. C. Davis was sent 
down from Paris headquarters to sur- 
vey the field and plan the proper devel- 


*From the (April 10) issue of The Bulletin, 
American embarkation center, Le Mans. 
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opment of the service which the A. L. 
A. wished to institute for the men in 
this area. Army schools were being 
established, and here, as in other cen- 
ters, the A. L. A. undertook to furnish 
all needed reference books to supple- 
ment the textbooks furnished by the 
army. A reference collection of new 
and carefully chosen books was in- 
stalled in the Y. rooms, where they 
were always available for the use of 
teachers and students alike. 

Meantime search was being made for 
a suitable location for an independent 
library, where more room than was pos- 
sible in the Y.’s crowded quarters would 
be available for reading room purposes. 
The solution was finally reached when 
the Red Cross generously offered one 
of its barracks, for which the army al- 
lotted space in the far corner of the 
Promenade des Jacobins, where bar- 
racks and huts for the Y. M. C. A. and 
K. of C. were already in process of 
erection. Army engineers undertook 
the erection of the building which is 
now practically completed. The Y. 
M. C. A. contributed the necessary read- 
ing tables as its share of the interior 
furnishing The building is 17x90 
feet, with double walls ‘and ceiling; 
and with its fresh paint and bright cur- 
tains will be a cheerful place for read- 
ing, whether for recreation or for 
study. 

All reference work will be carried on 
in the new building when it is opened, 
though the rooms in the Y. will still be 
retained for recreational reading. Re- 
cent shipments from Paris will give a 
largely increased stock of books to the 
new library, and files of American 
magazines and newspapers are being 
started. Eventually about forty of the 
best magazines will be received regu- 
larly, and as many papers from the 
principal cities of the United States. 

In addition to the work carried on 
by the A. L. A. under the direct super- 
vision of its representatives, collections 
of books have also been installed in the 
rooms of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish Welfare board, the Field Offi- 
cers’ club and the Junior Officers’ club. 
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These are largely for use in the club 
rooms, though where the club secre- 
tary is willing to undertake the extra 
labor involved they are sometimes cir- 
culated. Several cases have also been 
sent to the Red Cross hut at Hospital 
52; for the use of patients and person- 
nel. 

The Forwarding camp was the first 
place in the Le Mans area to be 
equipped with a complete A. L. A. 
camp library building. A_ barracks 
building was erected half way between 
the two large sections of this 30,000- 
man camp, beside the new school build- 
ing Here we find ideal educational op- 
portunities, as a man can move from 
class to library for study, or from study 
to classroom. But in addition to the 
fine reference books available to the 
student, there are live books of fic- 
tion to liven the minds of weary men. 
There are probably few camp libraries 
that can surpass the single day’s rec- 
ord of over 600 loans for use outside 
the building. Because there is usually 
only standing room in the library, it is 
planned to double the capacity. 

The Belgian camp receives A. L. A. 
service at present entirely through the 
Y. tent and the new Y. hut. The Spur 
camp is receiving A. L. A. books 
through the K. C. and J. W. B., and 
the Classification camp through the K. 
C. and Y. 

The book supply for divisions in the 
A. E. C. which are located outside Le 
Mans goes through the Division School 
officers. The War department is fur- 
nishing textbooks to School officers 
for class use, but the reference books 
and the study books for outside read- 
ing, such as are usually found in a col- 
lege library, are being supplied by the 
A. L. A. The books are up-to-date, 
only recently received from the United 
States, and cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as Accounting, Agriculture, 
Biography, Carpentry, Correspond- 
ence, European History, Geography, 
Government, Industrial Management, 
Journalism, Law, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Poetry, Economics, Psychol- 
ogy, Railroad Engineering, Salesman- 
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ship, Telegraphy, Foreign Trade and 
Wireless. 

The A. L. A. is also sending thous- 
ands of volumes of fiction to troops 
through the School officers, though 
often the A. L. A. recreational books are 
supplied through the courtesy of the Y., 
K. C., Red Cross, or J. W. B. In many 
cases the Commanding Officer personally 
cares for the reading of his men. A. L. A. 
books are being sent from A. L. A. head- 
quarters at Le Mans all through the de- 
partment of La Sarthe, which holds 
about 175,000 men at the present time. 

The A. L. A. tries to supply books 
on any subject which a man may wish 
to study, whether classes are being 
conducted in the subject or not. Mate- 
rial not locally available will be bor- 
rowed from Paris where an important 
department is maintained for the bene- 
fit of those men who are so located that 
access to adequate collections of books 
is difficult or impossible. The books 
are franked through the mail, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the army post, 
and may be returned in the same man- 
ner. 

Comparatively few books were avail- 
able in the Le Mans area the first of 


the year, but since the increase in the 


number of men in this region, the work 


‘ of the A. L. A. has now been reorganized 


so that it is now able to handle 
a large business. A regular office in 
charge of Florence A. Huxley, manag- 
ing editor of the Library Journal, is 
maintained in the G-1 Welfare office, 1 
place Lionel-le-Couteux, and an Amer- 
ican public library under the care of 
Esther Johnston, of the New York 
public library, and Agnes L. Bacon, of 
Baltimore, will be found in the Prom- 
enade des Jacobins, near the cathedral. 
The other A. L. A. building, at the 
Forwarding camp, is under the libra- 
rianship of Kate D. Ferguson, form- 
erly of Camp Hancock, where the 28th 
division, now at the Forwarding camp, 
was formerly in training. The Amer- 
ican Library Association’s activities in 
the A. E. C. area are under the general 
direction of O. C. Davis, and any 
School officer may obtain books for his 
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men by addressing Mr Davis at G-1 
Welfare Office, Le Mans. 


Rewards for hard work 


Recent letters have been received 
from army officials with ample testi- 
mony as to the efficiency of the A. L. 
A. service overseas. Colonel Ira L. 
Reeves, of the A. E. F. university 
writes to Mr Dickerson: 

“IT wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you personally for the very effi- 
cient manner in which you have han- 
dled the library situation for the Amer- 
ican E. F. University. There has not 
been a single thing come to my knowl- 
edge pertaining to the establishment 
of the library which has been criti- 
cised ; on the other hand, there has been 
the highest praise of the efficiency with 
which it has been handled. 

“I wish to express my own personal 
thanks, and also the thanks of the Uni- 
versity Administration for the great 
assistance which has been rendered to 
the University by the American Li- 
brary Association, and through you, its 
representative.” 

Colonel George Van Orden, Head- 
quarters Commandant of the S. O. S., 
expressed his views to his Command- 
ing General as follows: 

“The American Library Association 
through its office and reading room in 
Tours is furnishing most excellent 
service. The A. L. A. reading room is 
very popular and is generally crowded 
to capacity. From every point of view 
this service is most satisfactory.” 


Finish the job first 


Tinal disposition of books at the 
close of the war is being given careful 
consideration. First choice will be 
given to the War and Navy depart- 
ments for continuing the service. If 
books remain after these needs, other 
demands will be considered. 

For the present all available books 
are needed for soldiers and sailors. 
There are a full million and a half men 
still in France who demand books for 
study and recreational reading more in- 
sistently than ever before. 
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Newport News, Va. 

An interesting letter comes by way 
of Cleveland from Helen Barnett, 
showing the growth of the regional li- 
brary work organized by Mr. Brett. 


Naval Hospital library 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Here I am resident for a week while my 
Miss Avery is on a furlough. I have been 
anxious for some time to tell you all the 
news. The boys are hungry readers. They 
just eat up the books. The army doesn’t 
compare with these sailor boys. This is a 
great “ship,” in the language of everyone 
at the hospital. You “go ashore” if you 
go off the hospital grounds whether you 
go on a boat or in an automobile. The 
boys “swab the decks” when they sweep the 
floors of the R. C. house. My desk is part 
of the rigging and when the master of arms 
wants the boys to shut up he tells them to 
“pipe down.” When I “go ashore” to New- 
port News I go in a dinkey little power 
boat for private hospital use and I zip across 
to Norfolk in a minute. Being on the staff 
I “rate it.” 

I’m so glad we’ve succeeded in getting 
in here. Miss Avery from children’s room 
work in Cincinnati, via hospitals at Fort 
McPherson and Camp Johnson, is doing 
wonders; she is capable and tactful. I cer- 
tainly was lucky when Miss Webster sent 
her to me. 

My other hospital work is growing every 
month. When you told me in August what 
I was supposed to do I thought it pretty 
tremendous, but it is bigger than even you 
ever dreamed of. Debarkation hospital at 
Hampton and the Army Supply Base hos- 
pital and Elizabeth City, N. C., hospital for 
sailors and Pig Point have all cropped up 
since then, not to mention the increase at 
Embarkation hospital to twice its size when 
you were here. I have simply been thrilled 
and absorbed with it all—so absorbed that 
I forget to write home. 

As you know, Harriet Leitch is doing 
wonders at Debarkation. I knew she would. 
She never does anything by halves and she 
is so keen about it all that it is refresh- 
ing to hear her on the subject of her job. 
It is an interesting situation there, having 
a library building of our own instead of 
being housed in the Red Cross house; and 
also having inherited a splendid library from 
the Old Soldiers, good “stuff,” too, which 
has hardly been touched. The first thing 
we did was to unscrew the glass doors from 
the cases and un-padlock everything. 

At Embarkation everything is as calm as 
a summer sea. have had talks with 


Colonel Terriberry and he is enthusiastic 
about the service Miss Fenwick gives—says 
“it’s the best thing they have out there.” 
Miss Fenwick has more than she can handle, 
so I have put Miss Kinsman from Worces- 
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ter there to assist. Colonel Terriberry in- 
sisted that she be resident also and was 
surprised and delighted when I said Miss 
Fenwick could have an assistant. 

In the field, I have Miss Jamison from 
Anniston, Alabama. She is handling Eustis 
two consecutive days a week and Morrison, 
Langley and Fort Monroe and handling 
them well. She is a very capable librarian 
and I consider her another lucky find. So 
you see with such a galaxy of hospital li- 
brarians the tremendous job opened up to 
me has been carried on with some new 
life. It leaves for my personal attention, 
the Naval Base, the Army Supply Base, St. 
Helena, Camp Sloane, Pig Point and Eliz- 
abeth City, and all the book ordering, etc., 
for my five children. 

The other work of the Dispatch office 
has grown proportionately, with Mr Good- 
ell as a splendid executive. Edythe Prouty 
is putting out a tremendous amount of work 
with Miss Meehan and occasionally Miss 
Gray, from Detroit, to help her. At pres- 
ent she is getting together 5,000 books for 
a Eustis library. 

Lilian Griggs is chief stevedore boss and 
director of twelve high school girls who 
paste and talk and cut pages and call it 
“slicing books.” 

There’s a great Red Cross building on 
River Road and 25th Street, a great Y on 
the Casino ground facing 27th Street and 
the old tabernacle is turned into an Army 
and Navy Playhouse. There is an Arch of 
triumph spanning 25th Street and West 
Avenue under which all returning troops 
march. You wouldn’t know this town if 
you should come back. 


Camp libraries reach even the children 


What provision is being made for 
the reading of children belonging to 
officers’ families in our camps by our 
A. L. A. libraries is a question that 
may very reasonably be asked, for 
these young people are likely to be neg- 
lected sorely if the camp librarian dees 
not keep them in mind and endeavor to 
meet their needs. At the Base Hos- 
pital library at Camp Cody last year 
Miss Mulheron gathered together such 
children’s books as she could find on 
the shelves of the camp library and 
doled them out to officers’ children, but 
she found the source of supply mark- 
edly inadequate to her needs. 

At the Kelly Field camp library a 
fine juvenile department has been built 
up, largely thru the efforts of a mem- 
ber of the staff who but recently was 
teaching in Iowa and who in conse- 
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quence is thoroly conversant with the 
needs of reading children and who 
knows just what a library ought to of- 
fer the young. 

To begin with some 75 volumes, 
scattered about the building, were 
brought together and placed on shelves 
of their own within easy reach of the 
children. These consisted of Boy Scout 
and “Motor boat boys” books. Then 
there were a few of Alger, more of 
Henty, several of Coffin and Otis, as 
well as the “Winifred Rover” books, 
“Arabian nights,” Andersen’s “Fairy 
tales,” Ozaki’s “Japanese fairy tales,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” some of Seton- 
Thompson’s and Long’s nature books; 
while for girls the Alcott, Wiggins, and 
Rice stories were brought out. 

Next, Washington headquarters was 
addressed with a statement of what 
was being attempted. Would the pur- 
chasing agent please freshen up the col- 
lection by securing and sending a score 
or two of the choicest books for the 
young? The response was immediate 
and most satisfactory. Hence it is that 
our lonely “Little Men” have the 
brighter “Little Women” beside them, 
and the broken Montgomery set has 
been filled up. Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
“Hollow tree stories” and his “Hollow 
tree nights,” Murriel’s “Billy, the boy 
naturalist,” Myra Kelly’s “Little citi- 
zens” and “Little aliens,’ Laura B. 
Smith’s “Tale of Bunny Cottontail,” 
“Bunny Cotton-tail, Jr.,“ the “Three 
little cotton tails,” and “Snubby Nose 
and Tippy Toes,” and Joel Chandler’s 
“Tar baby” stand proudly beside the 
older classics. 

Has it paid to do all this? Do the 
young people appreciate what has been 
done for them? Most assuredly they 
do and their parents as well. The small 
boys rush in like an attacking party, 
find “our library,” as they call it, make 
their selections in a few moments, and 
are out again with their “spoils of 
war,” “beating” it for home proudly and 
confidently. More quietly and yet as 
appreciatively the misses come in and 
make their selections. Said a Major 
of the Field the other day, as he signed 
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up for two Shute books for his boy, 
“This is very delightful. We certainly 
appreciate it.” 

The fact that Kelly Field is seven 
and a half miles from the centre of San 
Antonio is one reason for our having 
such a department, but it is likely that 
other camp libraries not as far from 
city libraries may find it worth while 
to build up such a department, espe- 
cially as camps, which are bound to be- 
come permanent, are likely to have a 
considerable number of officers’ fami- 
lies. 

Epwarp Day, 
Camp Librarian. 

Children’s librarians may not approve of this 

selection of children’s books but camp libra- 


rians have to use what they can get.—Acting 
Editor. 





American Library Association War 
Service Committee 


A meeting of the War Service com- 
mittee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held at the New York pub- 
lic library, Saturday, April 5, 1919. 

Monthly statement of disbursing of- 
ficer, Library War Service, for March 
was read, which showed the following 
totals for the Second War Service 
fund: Expenditures to March 1, $876,- 
067.07; expenditures for March, $263,- 
411.65; total expenditures 2nd fund, 
$1,139,478.72; in hands of librarians 
and agents, $138,775; balance on hand 
March 31, $207,746.28. 

The gross expenditures from both 
the First and Second War Service 
Funds, combined and totaled to April 
1, 1919, were reported as $2,669,099.12. 

The chairman reported that $2,275,- 
000, had been received to date, on the 
Second War Service Fund, and that 
$1,486,000 had been voted to the credit 
of the general director. 

Permanent library service to the army and 
navy 

Pursuant to action by the War Serv- 
ice committee January 29, 1919, prompt 
conferences were held with officials at 
the headquarters offices of the Library 
War Service, with executive officers of 
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the Army and Navy Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, and with 
the Third Assistant Secretary of War. 

Following these conferences a let- 
ter was sent January 30 to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with an accompany- 
ing précis of the permanent service 
suggested. A similar letter was sent 
to the War department. These letters 
were acknowledged by Secretary Jack- 
son of the Navy Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Keppel. 

Since that time several letters have 
been exchanged and various interviews 
held looking toward the development 
of this work. Every possible effort is 
being made by the chairman (for the 
War Service committee) and by the 
headquarters officials of the Library 
War Service to advance acceptable 
plans for such a permanent service and 
so to direct the existing War Service 
that, as permanent policies are an- 
nounced and orders issued, it may be 
merged into the prospective perma- 
nent library service with a minimum of 
jar and readjustment. 

Historical account of the Library War 
Service 

Referring to action of committee at 
meeting of January 29 requesting the 
chairman to have prepared an ade- 
quate historical account of the war 
work of the association, the chairman 
presented an historical account pre- 
pared by Dr A. H. Shearer, librarian 
of Grosvenor library, Buffalo, covering 
the war work of the A. L. A. from its 
inception to January 1, 1919. It was 
explained that any sketch prepared 
while the work was still in progress 
necessarily must be, incomplete and 
tentative, and could not be considered 
as a definite account of the war activ- 
ities of the association. 

It was voted that the historical 
sketch prepared be received; that it be 
duplicated and copies sent to members 
of the committee. 

After-War reading lists 

A report of progress was presented 

from J. L. Wheeler, relative to his 
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“After-War reading courses.” Four of 
the lists are expected to be ready with- 
in a few weeks, and the entire series 
by fall. A list was submitted of fifty 
topics on which reading courses are 
being prepared. 


Sub-committee on war research 

A progress report of the sub-com- 
mittee, prepared by Dr E. C. Richard- 
son, was submitted. 

The sudden ending of the war cut 
off much of the systematic work 
planned in the way of indexes to recent 
periodicals and other bibliographical or 
joint list matters but some progress 
was made, however, especially a rough 
guide to international law articles 
which will shortly be brought to com- 
pletion. The primary object of the 
committee (although it could not be 
so stated while the war was in prog- 
ress) was to prepare material for the 
United States Government Inquiry 
committee for use at the Peace Con- 
ference, and altho the sudden signing 
of the armistice required rush plans in 
place of the systematic plans formulat- 
ed, there was time for the gathering 
and inventorying of several thousand 
volumes most wanted by the experts 
who, according to newspaper ac- 
counts, went over with the Peace Com- 
mission. Mr Keogh, of Yale, had been 
released by the university for work 
with the Inquiry committee until the 
end of the last college year, and when 
he was obliged to relinquish it, the 
chairman of the sub-committee and the 
Librarian of Congress took up the 
work and carried it forward. The sub- 
committee feels that it has stood for 
the interest of the Association in the 
research, propaganda and advertising 
aspects of war work, has aided and 
stimulated research libraries to help 
the work of the Inquiry committee, 
has given the practical advice and aid 
needed and requested by that commit- 
tee for the formation of its library, and 
has promoted the preparation of cer- 
tain aids and guides for the direct use 
of the Inquiry committee. 
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Muriel Wright of the A. L. A. sending copies of the magazine Marines by seaplane to the Marines 


at Quantico, Virginia, May 6, 


Magazines Sent by Seaplane 

A drive for magazines and books in 
the District of Columbia has been in 
charge of Muriel Wright during May. 

Col A. S. McLemore, of the Marine 
corps, assisted by Major Evans, arranged 
to have copies of the Marines magazine 
for May taken to Quantico by seaplane 
where they were distributed to about one 
thousand marines. Mr Severance of 
the American Library Association, in 
charge of library work at Quantico, 
Theresa Hitchler, assistant director in 
charge of small camp libraries, and Mrs 
Crete P. Hutchinson assisted Chaplain 
Nivers in presenting the boys with fresh 
copies of the Marines which were sent 
from New York by Preston Gibson, the 
editor. 

At present there is a great need for 
books on returning transports. Each 
transport requires two or three times 
the quantity previously supplied as 
losses are very heavy. It is the present 
plan of the American Library Associa- 
tion to use a portion of the books 


, 1919, Captain Page, Pilot. 


given by the public for this purpose, 
and every man aboard will have at 
least one book and an increased supply 
of magazines for his amusement on the 
return voyage from France. 

Executive officers aboardship as well 
as the officers in charge of the men, de- 
clare the occupation of reading pre- 
vents much gambling. 





Shall a Permanent Endowment Be 
Undertaken for Peace-time Work 
of the A. L. A. 

An open meeting of the council of 
the American Library Association has 
been called for Tuesday afternoon, 
June 24, at Asbury Park, to discuss the 
advisability of attempting to raise a 
permanent endowment for peace-time 
work of the Association, the need for 
it and the possible ways and means of 
obtaining it. 

The following communication has 
recently been sent to members of the 
Council by the secretary of the associa- 
tion: 
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Does not every member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association strongly feel that 
we must “carry on” into our peace-time 
reorganization and readjustment what we 
have gained during the war and the work 
which the Association has been conducting 
during the war? 

Does not every librarian realize that the 
opportunities in the coming days of peace, 
though perhaps less dramatic, are fully as 
important as our work in the war, and per- 
haps even more important and far-reaching? 

Do we not all feel that it is unthinkable 
for the Association to throw aside these 
great opportunities for usefulness and go 
back to its before-the-war status? 

The problem facing us all is not: What 
is there to do? but: What means have we 
with which to do it? With these problems 
before us and with this question, the most 
important one for us at the present time to 
answer, should not the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, as a body to which matters of policy 
are referred, carefully consider at the 
Asbury Park conference the work which the 
Association ought to do and whether ways 
and means can be devised for raising an 
endowment fund adequate to prosecute 
these activities? 

The president and secretary have recently 
discussed this situation considerably in 
detail and have reached the conclusion 
that these matters should be laid before the 
Council. An open meeting of that body 
will be held at Asbury Park on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 24th. It is planned to de- 
vote the entire session to this one sub- 
ject, namely: A permanent endowment for 
peace-time work of the A. L. A., the need 
. for it, and a discussion of ways and means. 
-Two or three members will be asked to set 
forth the need for taking advantage of our 
war-time opportunities. Several members 
will be asked to speak briefly of definite 
lines of activity that the A. L. A. needs 
money for, such for example as the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Greater  publicity—CoGperative pub- 
licity—Employment of a publicity expert. 

b) Libraries for Industrial plants, Pris- 
ons, Hospitalsk—Books for the Merchant 
marine, Coast guards, Lighthouse keepers, 
rc: 

c) Organizing libraries and doing other 
Association work in states lacking library 
commissions, 

d) An Adequate library survey—What it 
would accomplish—What it involves—What 
it will cost. 

e) Extending library privileges to rural 
communities. 

A member will be asked to speak briefly 
(5 minutes) on each of these five heads. 
This list could easily be expanded to twice 
this length but it is unnecessary. The above 
examples are illustrative of the kind of 


work the A. L. A. as a “going concern” 
ought to do and can do if it can find the 
means. 

The next and most important question of 
all which the members will be asked to con- 
sider is, “Can an adequate endowment be 


raised? If so, how?” Two or three mem- _ 


bers will be asked in advance to be pre- 
pared to give their opinion and then the 
meeting will be thrown open to all in- 
terested members of the Association 
whether they are members of the Council 
or not. 

This preliminary memorandum is being 
sent to the members of the Council and to 
a few other members of the Association for 
their opinion and advice. The president 
and the secretary will appreciate hearing 
from you, and as promptly as possible, be- 
cause we want to give pre-conference pub- 
licity to this program so that all members 
of the Association will come to Asbury 
Park knowing that this matter is to be dis- 
cussed and ready to express his or her 
opinion. 

There may be a divergence of opin- 
ion as to whether it is best to attempt 
to raise an endowment fund, but there 
certainly is no question but that all 
members of the Association are agreed 
that the war has opened remarkable 
opportunities for usefulness and that 
stéps in some way should be taken to 


carry on the work the Association 


ought to do. We hope there will be a 
frank and full discussion of all phases 
of this important subject, so that if there 
is a committee appointed to represent 
the Association and carry out plans 
which the Council recommends, the 
members of it may have a very clear 
view of the attitude of the member- 
ship of the Association toward the pro- 
ject. 
GeorcE B. UTLEy. 





The Piper suggests “that America’s 
women and girls settle down to reading. 
Not only for their own sake does he wish 
them to inform themselves of the world’s 
achievement, but for the sake of their 
men who will return with such a vast 
fund of new information. He feels that 
reading will be the best channel through 
which they can catch up with the men 
who, by their superior opportunity to 
partake in the battle for freedom, have 
developed so far beyond them.” 
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American Library Association 
Asbury Park Conference, June 23-28 
Tentative program—General sessions 
First session, Monday, June 23, 8 P. M. 

Greetings on behalf of New Jersey libra- 
rians—M. Taylor Pyne, chairman, New 
Jersey public library commission. 

Address—Speaker to be announced. 

President’s address—The American Library 
Association at the crossroads—William 
Warner Bishop, librarian University of 
Michigan. 

Informal reception following adjournment 
in the ball room of the New Monterey. 

Second session, Tuesday, June 24, 9:30 A. M. 

The Library War Service—Report of the 
War Service committee, J. I. Wyer, 
chairman. 

Discussion. 

Reports of officers and committees, stand- 
ing and special—Many of these reports 
will be in print and presumably will have 
been read by members present. There 
will be opportunity for discussion. 

How the Army libraries have helped our 
fighting men—The Honorable Frederick 
P. Keppel, Third Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

Business—Second and final vote on amend- 
ment to constitution, Sec. 12. (See Sara- 
jone Springs conference Proceedings, p. 


Third session, Tuesday, June 24,8 P. M. 

The Library War Service: 

Six months at headquarters and in the 
field; a few impressions—Theresa Hitch- 
ler, Brooklyn public library. 

Organizing hospital libraries in France— 
Mary Frances Isom, librarian, Portland 
(Ore.) library association; in service over- 
seas November to May. 

Further glimpses of our service overseas; 
some photographs just received from 
France and the Rhine country (stereop- 
ticon)—Asa Don Dickinson. 

Overseas experiences 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor, Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES. 

Orlando C. Davis, Waltham 
public library. 

The Service—A statement from the Gen- 
eral Director—Herbert Putnam. 


Fourth Wednesday, June 25, 9:30 
A. M 


librarian, 


session, 


What books and library service have meant 
to the Navy—The Honorable Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

Libraries and reading as an aid to morale— 
Brigadier General E. L. Munson, General 
staff, Chief Morale branch. 

Our War Service as a benefaction to libra- 
ries—Chalmers Hadley, librarian Denver 
public library (recently field representa- 
tive of the Library War Service). 
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Fifth session, Thursday, June 26, 9:30 A. M. 

Survey of Actual Conditions in American 
libraries: 

Our library resources as shown by some 
Government needs in the war—Andrew 
Keogh, librarian Yale university. 

Some present-day aspects of the library 
training problem—C. C. Williamson, New 
York public library. 

Actual salaries of librarians and assistants 
and standards: Summary of report of the 
committee on salaries—Everett R. Perry, 
librarian, Los Angeles public library. 

A Library Survey: Preliminary report of 
the committee of five on library service— 
Arthur E, Bostwick. 

Discussion. 

Sixth session, Friday, June 27, 9:30 A. M. 
The future of library work in America: 
The library’s task in reconstruction—Paul 

M. Paine, librarian, Syracuse public li- 


brary. | 

School libraries of the next decade—Jesse 
B. Davis, principal, central high school, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and late head of 
Junior Employment service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of labor. 

Reaching all classes of the community— 
John H. Leete, director Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh. 

Memorial resolutions for William Howard 
‘Brett and Samuel Swett Green. 

Reports of the committee on resolutions. 

Reports of the tellers of election. 

Unfinished business. 

Induction of the incoming President. 

Adjournment, 

Sectional meetings 
American association of law libraries 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 

afternoons, June 24-26 

Pennsylvania side reports—Luther E. Hew- 
itt, librarian, Law association of Phila- 
delphia. 

Law library binding in war time—G. E. - 
Wire, deputy librarian, Worcester County 
law library. 

Shelf classification of foreign law books— 
F. B. Crossley, librarian, Elbert H. Gary 
law library. 

Revisions and compilations of the laws of 
New York—John T. Fitzpatrick, law li- 
brarian, New York state library. 

Shelf arrangement of law reports; a dis- 
cussion. 

Other subjects on which there will be op- 
portunity for discussion are: Law library 
architecture; Inter-library loans between 
law libraries; Guide cards for law library 
catalogs; Indexes to legal periodicals. 

School Libraries Section 
Tuesday Afternoon, June 24 
Tue high school library and tomorrow’s 
needs: Book selection: 
Standardization of book selection in high 
school libraries—Earl R. Glenn, Lin- 
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coln school, Teachers college, New 


York City. 
Science—Edith Erskine, 

Harrison high school 

library, Chicago. 
Industrial arte ities L. Cook, librarian, 


librarian, Carter 
branch, Public 


East technical high school, ‘Cleveland. 
Domestic science—(speaker to be an- 
nounced) 


Thursday Afternoon, June 26 


Informal discussion of problems peculiar 
to high school libraries. (Program not 
completed, and suggestions requested by 
Helen S. Babcock, chairman, Austin high 
school, Chicago.) 

Special libraries association 

First Sesesion, Tuesday Afternoon, June 24 

Address by the president—Guy FE. Marion, 
director of record section, Community 
Motion Picture Bureau, New York City. 

Report of secretary treasurer—Caroline E. 
Williams, librarian experimental station 
laboratory, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Report of editor of Spectal Libraries—J. H. 
Friedel, librarian National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Boston, Mass. 

Report of executive board (by the vice- 
president)—Edward H. Redstone, libra- 
rian Massachusetts state library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . 

Reports of Committees. 

New business. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Adjournment to formal program. 

Group A—Representing general interests of 

all specialists: 

(Title of first paper to be supplied)— 
John Cotton Dana, librarian Free pub- 
lic library, Newark, 

Documentation in the field of rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled—Douglas Mc- 
Murtrie, Red Cross institute for crip- 
ples, New York City. 

Library and _ statistical work with the 
Prudential—F. S. Crum, assistant sta- 
tistician of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. 

Discussion. 

Second Session, Wednesday Afternoon, 
June 25. 

Group B—Representing engineering and 

technical libraries: 

Special librarians, not special libraries— 
Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, 
John Crerar library, Chicago. 

A technology department as a business 
investment—D. Ashley Hooker, tech- 
nology librarian, Public library, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Aids to magazine routing systems—Edith 
Phail, librarian Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Group C—Representing commercial 

financial libraries: 

How the special library can help build 
industry—F. M. Faiker, editorial direc- 


and 
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tor, McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

Some whys and hows of our library, and 
a few don’ts—Leon I. Thomas, editor 
of Factory, Chicago. 

The literature of foreign trade—Dr E. E. 
Pratt, president of E. E. Pratt and 
Company, Inc., New York City, former 
chief of U. S. Bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 

(Title of financial paper to be supplied.) 
Third Session, Thursday Evening, June 26 
Group D—Representing municipal and civic 

libraries: 

Good government and better 5 age mi 
via the civic library—Dorsey W. Hyde, 
librarian, Municipal reference library, 
New York City. 

The library and the League of munici- 
palities—Homer Talbot, executive sec- 
retary, New Jersey state league of mu- 
nicipalities. 

Group E—Representing welfare and indus- 
trial libraries: 

Humanitarianism in industry (illustrated 
with slides)—Gertrude Beeks Easley, 
director welfare department, National 
civic federation, New York City. 

Americanization by indirection (illus- 
trated with motion pictures)—Leslie 
Willis Sprague, industrial service di- 
vision, Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York City. 


Fourth Session, Friday Morning, June 27 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Catalog section 
Wednesday Evening, June 25 

The general matter for consideration will 
be the report of the A. L. A. committee on 
administration. 

Discussion led by George F. Bower- 
man, chairman, librarian Public library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C 
Business meeting and election of officers. 

Professional training section 
Wednesday afternoon, June 25 

Advanced library training for research 
workers—Andrew Keogh, librarian, Yale 
university. 

New plans for the training of apprentices 
—Julia Hopkins, principal training 
class, Brooklyn public library. 

Training teacher-librarians in normal schools 

—Mary E. Robbins, instructor in library 
science, Rhode Island normal school. 

Training librarians for high school libraries 
—Sarah C. N. Bogle, principal, Carnegie 
library school, Pittsburgh. 

Training librarians for business libraries or 
branches—Frank K. Walter, vice-director, 
New York state library school. 

Clerical course for library assistants— 
Bertha R. Barden, supervisor, apprentice 
class, Cleveland public library. 
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College and reference section 
Thursday evening, June 26 

The binding and arrangement of the British 
Blue Book—William Teal, superintendent 
of delivery, The John Crerar library. 

The collection of war books and the ar- 
rangement of other war material, espe- 
cially pamphlets and posters; a discus- 
sion, introduced by H. H. B. Meyer; 
H. M. Lydenberg; oo J. Barr; Joseph 
D. Ibbotson; A. J. Wall. 

Report of A. L. A. committee on importa- 
tions—Dr M. Llewellyn Raney. 

League of library commissions 
First Session, Wednesday afternoon, June 25 
The commission and the library: 

A look ahead for the small library— 
C. C. Williamson, chief division of 
economics, New York public library. 
Discussion. 

How the commission works in the small 
public library—Margaret A. Wade, 
assistant organizer, Indiana public li- 
brary commission. 

The commission and the high school or 
rural school library—Elizabeth  B. 
Wales, secretary, Missouri library com- 
mission. 

Second Session, Friday Afternoon, June 27 

Necessary league policies for new problems: 
What can the league do for its members? 

—Mrs Minnie Clarke Budlong, secre- 
tary, North Dakota state library com- 
mission. 

What can the league do for states which 
need organized commissions?—Mary E. 
Downey, library secretary and _ or- 
ganizer, Department of public instruc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Uta 

Place of the commission in child welfare 
work—Elva L. Bascom, in charge li- 
brary cooperation, Children’s bureau, 
Washington, D. C 

Children’s Librarians Section 

First Session, Thursday Evening, June 26 

The immigrants’ contribution to American 
culture—Charles Pergler, Czecho-Slovak 
Commissioner to the United States. 

The true Americanization of the foreign 
child—Herbert A. Miller, secretary of the 
Mid-European Union, formerly professor 
of sociology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Second Session, Friday Evening, June 27 

Problems in the production of books for 
children, with special reference to some 
wider needs—Franklin S. Hoyt, editorial 
supervisor, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Agricultural libraries section 
Thursday afternoon, June 26 

The work of the California county libraries 
in agricultural extension— Milton J. 
Ferguson, librarian, California state li- 
brary. 
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Bibliographical opportunities in horticul- 
ture—Marjorie F. Warner, bibliographical 
assistant, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A union checklist of agricultural periodicals 
—Charles R. Green, librarian, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural college: 

Discussion led by Henry O. Severance, 

librarian, University of Missouri. 

Agricultural lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Lending department round table 
Friday afternoon, June 27 

Paper by Josephine A. Rathbone, vice-di- 
rector, school of library science, Pratt 
Institute. 

The training of assistants for lending de- 
partment work—Mrs Jessie S. McNiece, St. 
Louis public library. 

— saving in the lending department; 
an 

Forms for the small libraries—Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, librarian, library supplies depart- 
ment, Democrat Printing Company. 

Public documents round table 
Friday afternoon, June 27 

Paper by H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliog- 
rapher, Library of Congress. 

Popularizing government documents—Edith 
Guerrier, National Library Service, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Recent tendencies in state publications— 
Dena M. Kingsley, division of documents, 
Library of Congress. 

Round table of the libraries of religion and 

theology 
Friday afternoon, June 27 

A brief annotated list of books of outstand- 
ing importance on the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U. S. A—Dr George D. Brown, General 
Theological seminary. 

The library of a missionary periodical— 
—Maud I. Stull, World Outlook. 

The relative strength of mission collections 
in some theological and allied libraries— 
Dr Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological 
seminary. 

Some administrative problems in a theo- 
logical library—Glenn B. Ewell, Roches- 
ter Theological seminary. 

Discussion. 

Council 

There will be two meetings of the 
Council at Asbury Park, both open to 
all members of the Association. 

The first session on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 24, will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of the advisability of attempt- 
ing to raise a permanent endowment 
for peace-time work of the Association. 
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Further particulars of this meeting are 
printed on another page of this issue. 

The second session will be held on 
Thursday afternoon, June 26. The pro- 
gram will include: 1) a discussion of 
the educational bill, which will be in- 
troduced into the next congress, par- 
ticularly those features which affect 
libraries, and library work: 2) plans 
for an international bibliography of 
humanistic studies, discussion opened 
by Professor F. J. Teggart, of the Uni- 
versity of California and secretary of 
the International Bibliographical con- 
gress: 3) a statement by Edith Guer- 
rier regarding plans for National Library 
Service. 

Five new members will be elected 
to the Council by the Council at this 
session. 

There will be a brief meeting of the 
Council following adjournment of the 
last general session on Friday morning, 
June 27, if there is business to be 
brought before that body. 


Report of committee on nominations 
The committee on Nominations has pre- 

sented its report to the Executive board, 

and nominates the following: 

President: Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Den- 
ver public library. 

First vice-president: George H. Locke, li- 
brarian, Toronto public library. 

Second vice president: Cornelia Marvin, 
librarian, Oregon state library. 

Executive board (for three years): 

Carl H. Milam, director Birmingham 
public library (associated with the Li- 
brary War Service since January, 1918). 

Edith Tobitt, librarian, Omaha _ public 
library. 

Trustee of the Endowment fund (for three 


years): 

E. W. Sheldon, trustee, New York public 
library. 

Council (for five years): 

Miriam E. Carey, field representative, 
Library War Service. 

Bessie Sargeant Smith, supervisor of 
smaller branches and high school li- 
braries, Cleveland public library. 

Phineas L. Windsor, librarian, University 
of Illinois. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, librarian, Jacksonville 
public library. 

Ac Williamson, chief division of 
economics, New York public library. 
The Committee on nominations comprised 

the following: 

Alice S. Tyler, chairman. 

Mary E. Hazeltine. 


Margaret Mann. 

Andrew Keogh. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg. 

Travel announcement 

At the present date no notice has 
been given of any reduced excursion 
rates to Asbury Park, except from 
near-by points such as New York City 
and Philadelphia. The flat rate of three 
cents a mile one way now applies from 
eastern, central and southern points. 
The war tax is 8 per cent on both rail- 
road ticket and Pullman berth. 

Special parties will be arranged from 
New England, and from Chicago. 

Baggage should be checked to As- 
bury Park, but passengers will find 
North Asbury Park station nearer the 
hotels, and busses will meet trains 
there. 

From New York City 

As there are twelve trains a day 
from New York to Asbury Park and 
frequent boat service no arrangements 
will be made for special party. All in- 
formation is subject to change and it 
should be verified at local offices. 

The Sandy Hook boats leave at fre- 
quent intervals from the foot of West 
Forty-second street and the foot of Ce- 
dar street. Those who have not seen 
New York harbor are strongly recom- 
mended to take this trip. The time 
required is about two hours. The 
fare is approximately the same as the 
railroad. Hours of leaving are subject 
to change, to conform with later time- 
tables. 

Trains leave at frequent intervals 
from Pennsylvania Station and Hud- 
son Terminal Building for Asbury Park, 
the Pennsylvania and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey operating the 
trains jointly. At present twelve 
trains a day are scheduled but the defi- 
nite schedule for June has not yet been 
announced. The round trip fare to As- 
bury Park and back from the Hudson 
Terminal is $2.92, from Pennsylvania 
Station $3.16. The one way fare from 
Hudson Terminal Building is $1.62, 
from the Pennsylvania Station $1.75. 
About two hours is required for the 
trip. 
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C. H. Brown, of the Travel Com- 
mittee, 26 Brevoort place, Brooklyn, 
will be glad to answer any inquiries or 
give any further information. 

New England party 

Those desiring to join this party 
should make reservation with F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis street, Back Bay, 
Boston, not later than June 16. 

A personally conducted party for 
Asbury Park will leave Boston, Sun- 
day, June 22, at 5 p. m., from India 
Wharf, on the Eastern Steamship 
Company’s Cape Cod Canal line. This 
will make a delightful inland water 
trip, with a view of the Cape Cod Canal 
by daylight between 8 and 9 p. m. 
Evening meal (a la carte) and break- 
fast (special club) may be had on the 
steamer at individual expense. Boat 
is due to arrive in New York between 
8 and 8:30 a. m. Monday, June 23, at 
Pier 18, foot of Murray street. Party 
will then transfer about five blocks 
south to the Sandy Hook boat, leaving 
Pier 10, foot of Cedar street, at about 
9:10a.m. Arrangements will be made 
for transfer of hand baggage between 
the two piers. The Sandy Hook boat 
furnishes a pleasant sail of about one 
hour along the Jersey shore to Atlantic 
Highlands, where train for North As- 
bury Park is taken. Party will be due 
at Asbury Park about 11 a.m. (The 
times given are subject to change, as 
later timetables will be issued.) 

Those desiring to join this party will 
send money for ticket and stateroom 
(price includes two in each stateroom, 
if whole stateroom is wanted add 
$1.35), to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
street, Back Bay, Boston, if possible 
before June 7, but not later than June 
16, as staterooms cannot be held at this 
time of year. All staterooms will be 
outside and on the starboard, giving 
view of shore all the way. 

Price of ticket, including war tax, 
Boston to Asbury Park, and half state- 
room on Boston steamer, $8.75. If a 
trunk or bag is to be checkel thru, add 
75 cents for transfer in New York City. 

Chicago party 

Arrangements have been made with 
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the Pennsylvania railroad to provide 
special Pullman sleepers between Chi- 
cago and Asbury Park. 

Train will leave the Union Station 
Sunday morning, June 22, at 10:20 
o'clock, arriving in Asbury Park at 
4:22 the following afternoon. 

Members in the vicinity of Chicago 
and the middle west who expect to at- 
tend the conference are urged to join 
the special party out of Chicago. 

_Railroad and Pullman fares 

The present regular one way fare 
Chicago to Asbury Park is $29.32, in- 
cluding war tax. A round trip rate of 
$56.22, including war tax, is in effect, 
making a slight saving over double one 
way fare. Lower berth rate is $4.86 
and upper berth $3.89, including war 
tax. 

Meals will be served in dining cars, 
a la carte service. 

Check baggage thru to Asbury Park, 
giving hotel and room number to facili- 
tate delivery. 

A deposit of $5.00 is required to se- 
cure reservation in special cars. Reser- 
vation should be made not later than 
June 16, earlier if possible. Address 
communications concerning railroad 
rates and schedules to John F. Phelan, 
Chicago Public Library. 

General railroad information 

Information concerning travel to As- 
bury Park will be given on request by 
the Travel Committee: 


New England: F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
St., Back Bay, Boston. 
North Atlantic C. H. Brown, 26 Brevoort 

States: Place, Brooklyn. 

Central States J. F. Phelan, Chicago Pub- 
and West: lic Library, Chicago. 
Railroad rates to Asbury Park 

One-way thru railroad fares on 
standard lines, as at present in force, 
war tax of eight per cent included, is 
as follows: 

Boston (via boat to New York), $7.27; (all 
rail, $9.17); New York (from Pennsylvania 
station), $1.75; (round trip, $3.16); from 
Hudson Terminal, $1.62; (round trip, 
$2.92); (via Sandy Hook steamer, $1.62); 
(round trip, $2.92); Philadelphia, $2.62; 
Washington, $7.03; Chicago, $29.32; Cin- 
cinnati, $24.15; Cleveland, $16.98; Denver, 
$63.04; Detroit, $20.90; Kansas City, $42.04; 
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Omaha, $44.44; St. Louis, $33.42; St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, $41.01. 


Travel information at the conference 

Some member of the Travel com- 
mittee will be at A. L. A. Headquarters 
daily, to give information regarding 
tickets, routes and possible stop-overs. 

Post-conference trip omitted 

There will be no special post-confer- 
ence trip this year. It is suggested that 
all who find it possible to do so stay on 
after the conference for a few days of 
rest and recreation. The hotels will 
continue their special reduced rates 
until July 3 for all who stay. 

Hotels 

Special announcements were made in 
the May number of Pusiic LiprarikEs 
concerning hotel rates, amusements 
and exhibits. Further hotel informa- 
tion may be found in the advertising 
pages of the current number of PuBLic 
LIBRARIES. 

Advance attendance register 

An advance attendance register will be 
printed as usual. We want this to in- 
clude all those who will attend the con- 
ference. The list will be compiled from 
hotel bookings made thru the A. L. A. 
representative at Asbury Park. All who 
expect to attend and who do not make 
their hotel reservation thru the above 
agency should send name, library posi- 
tion, home address and Asbury Park ad- 
dress not later than June 16 to American 
Library Association representative, Pub- 
lic library, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Library school dinners 

All the library school dinners and re- 
unions will be held on Friday evening, 
June 27. Dinners at 6:30 at the New 
Monterey. Price to those not stopping 
at the hotel, $1.50. 

Those in charge of these dinners 
should confer with the Secretary of the 
A. L. A. at once, with notification that 
a dinner will be held, who is in charge 
and how many (approximately) will be 
present. 

Roster of Librarians in Service 

A year ago the American Library 
Association Headquarters attempted to 
compile a list of all librarians and as- 
sistants in libraries who had entered 


the military, naval or marine corps 
service. We succeeded in learning of 
297 and a service flag with that number 
of stars was displayed at the Saratoga 
Springs conference. This list was 
printed in the Library Journal, August, 
1918. Several names have been sent 
in since, but without doubt our record 
is far from complete. A. L. A. Head- 
quarters wants a complete list of every 
man who went directly from library 
work into the Service. Those who had 
been engaged in library work at some 
previous period, but who were not so 
engaged at the time of their enlistment 
for service, do not, we consider, come 
within the scope of this list. 

Will libraries of the United States 
and Canada, therefore, send to A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, the following informa- 
tion relative to any man in the service 
of the United States or her allies, 
whose name does not appear in the 
list printed in the Library Journal of 
August last: 

Name: 

Library in which he served: 

Library position he held immediately prior 
to entering service: 

When did he enter the service? 

In what branch of the service? 

Mention offices he held, promotions, cita- 
tions, medals, wounds, death, all items 
of interest worthy of permanent record: 





Report on Medicine and Surgery in 
the War 

The Navy department has recently 
published “Report on medical and sur- 
gical developments of the war,” by Wil- 
liam Seaman Bainbridge, Lieutenant 
Commander Medical Corps, U. S. Na- 
val Reserve Force. Certain members 
of the medical profession have pro- 
nounced it the most valuable book 
from their point of view produced. dur- 
ing the war, and librarians should 
therefore make it available so far as 
possible to physicians and nurses so 
long as the limited supply lasts. Cop- 
ies will be sent free to any library, 
upon application to Division of pub- 
lications, Bureau of medicine and sur- 
gery, Navy department, Washington, 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—At the April meeting of the 
Chicago library club, the most unusual 
hand illuminated letter work and water 
color designs by G. W. Paulus of 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, then on ex- 
hibit at the Art Institute, were ex- 
amined, and Mrs Paulus gave a gen- 
eral description of the work. Mr Pau- 
lus has discovered a new way to apply 
gold leaf to paper. The foundation of 
his work was a correspondence course 
thru which he became an expert pen- 
man. 

The exhibit was later shown at the 
public library. 

JANET M. GREEN, 
Secretary. 


Idaho—The Idaho state library asso- 
ciation met at Boise, April 22-23, 1919, 
with 18 librarians in attendance. 

The main issue of the conference was 
the question of Idaho’s need of a coun- 
ty library law, with the result that the 
association goes on record as recom- 
mending that such a law be presented 
at the next session of the Idaho legis- 
lature. 

Mary E. Downey, state organizer of 
Utah, met with the association at all 
its sessions, and was a continual source 
of enthusiasm and inspiration to all pres- 
ent. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Ruth 
Cowgill, Carnegie library, Boise; vice 
president, Mary Royce Crawford, Lew- 
iston normal, Lewiston;  secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret Boardman, Carne- 
gie library, Pocatello. 

DetLa REED, Secretary. 


Iowa— The four district meetings of 
the Iowa library association were held 
as follows: 

Southwest district, Council Bluffs, 
April 30, with Lutie E. Stearns of Wis- 
consin as a speaker of the evening. 

Northwest district, May 1, Rabbi 
Sternheim speaking in the evening of 
that day, and two sessions for informal 
discussion being held May 2. 

The meeting for the Southeast district 
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was held at Ottumwa May 6, with day 
sessions for informal discussion and an 
evening meeting at which Mr _ Irving 
Richman spoke. 

The meeting for the Northeast dis- 
trict was held at New Hampton May 8-9. 
Mr Forrest B. Spaulding of the Des 
Moines public library speaking on the 
evening of May 8, and the day ses- 
sions being held on the 9th. 


Ontario— The annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association, Easter 
Monday and Tuesday, was a source of 
the greatest encouragement to the li- 
brary workers of the province. It has 
seemed, for the past two or three years 
as if high-water mark was reached, 
and it would be difficult to surpass the 
record, but 1919 easily holds the first 


- place in point of attendance, and yields 


to no previous meeting in the matter 
of interest. Over 300 were present, 
and about 90 libraries sent representa- 
tives. 

The association was_ especially 
favored in the address of Dr H. J. 
Cody, minister of education. Dr Cody 
has been in office for less than a year, 
but his message showed a grasp of the 
library situation and an outlook upon 
future progress that made it an in- 
spirational address of the highest type. 
Not the least significant of his re- 
marks was his promise of a revised 
public libraries act in 1920, which 
should rank with the very best in the 
world’s library legislation. 

The evening program was distin- 
guished by an address from one of the 
foremost Canadian public men, Sir 
John Willison, president of the Cana- 
dian Reconstruction association, on 
“The days of reconstruction.” 

Two other addresses by those who 
are not members of the library profes- 
sion were given by Mr Peter Donovan, 
of the Toronto Saturday Night, and 
Mr F. F. Macpherson, of the normal 
school, Hamilton. Mr Donovan’s 
topic was “Book reviewing by a re- 
viewer,” a clear and delightful presen- 
tation of an interesting topic, lit up by 
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flashes of humor and marked by a real 
sympathy with both the author and the 
reader. Mr Macpherson’s address on 
“Children’s Reading” was a thought- 
ful study of the principles underlying 
this subject and some of its national 
as well as personal results. 

Papers by Norah Thompson, Public 
library, Sault Ste. Marie, on “The pub- 
lic library and the foreigner ;” B. Mabel 
Dunham, Kitchener, on “The public 
library of to-morrow ;” Florence B. Ed- 
wards, Manilla, on “Extension of the 
public library into the rural district ;” 
and Jessie E. Rorke, Weston, on “Serv- 
ice to the public in the small library,” 
made up a remarkably fine quartette 
of discussions on library service. Cer- 
tainly, one of the great topics of to- 
day is that of rural development, and 
the contribution that is being made by 
live public libraries to this develop- 
ment is a very important factor. So 
with the question of the foreigner, and, 
in fact, the whole matter of the future 
of library service. These papers were 
excellent in both their recitals of 
actual experiences and their spirit of 
progress in the outlook on the future. 

Myrtle E. Forman, Grimsby, added 
her word of experience in a paper on 
“How we financed our public library,” 
showing by her account of actual hap- 
penings some of the successful ways 
in which money can be raised for 
library purposes. 

Other papers, by the president, Mr 
F. P. Gavin, Windsor, on “Librarians 
and trustees by a trustee;” Mr C. A. 
Byam, New Liskeard, on “How we 
financed our public library;” and Mr 
E. S. Caswell, Toronto, on “Canadian 
periodicals for the library” rounded 
out a fine program. Fortunately for 
the cause, there were a good many 
trustees present to hear Mr Gavin’s 
words on the possibilities of the trus- 
tee, and his stirring words of advice, 
especially in the matter of the increase 
of salaries for the librarian. 

An informal round table conference 
was conducted on Tuesday afternoon 
after the adjournment of the general 
meeting, by Agnes Lancefield, the 


newly appointed librarian of Windsor. 
A large number of librarians were 
present, and the afternoon session was 
very profitable in its discussion of de- 
tails of library routine. 

The exhibition of books and supplies 
in the gallery of the reference library, 
and the social hour, in which all de- 
partments of the public library build- 
ing were thrown open to members and 
their friends, were very pleasant fea- 
tures. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was encouraging from many points of 
view, showing that the year had been 
one of the best years in the library 
history of the province. More money 
had been spent, more books bought, 
more books circulated, more salaries 
raised, and more development of out- 
side service than in any previous year. 

The officers for next year are:- 

President, D. M. Grant, Public library, 
Sarnia; vice-presidents, B. Mabel Dunham, 
Public library, Kitchener, and W. J. Sykes, 
Carnegie library, Ottawa; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr E. A. Hardy, 81 Collier street, 
Toronto. 

Councillors: 

W. H. Murch, Public library, St. Thomas; 
W. Briden, Public library, St. Catharines; 
Lillian H. Smith, Public library, Toronto; 
Nora Thomson, Public library, Sault Ste. 
Marie; C. A. Byam, Public library, New 
Liskeard; F. P. Gavin, Public library, 
Windsor. 

Tennessee— The Tennessee library 
association met in Memphis for a one 
day session April 24 in the Goodwyn 
institute. Forty-three library workers 
were present, the largest attendance 
ever recorded. 

The president, Margaret McE. Ker- 


cheval, librarian of the Carnegie li-. 


brary, Nashville, gave a brief résumé 
of the splendid war work accomplished 
by Tennessee librarians, and spoke of 
the important work to be done by li- 
braries during the days of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Charles D. Johnston, librarian of Cos- 
sitt library, Memphis, lead a round 
table on “Getting and using the 
books,” emphasizing the importance of 
making the public library the servant 
of all the people. 
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“The book that has interested me 
most in the past year” was the subject 
of a round table lead by Marilla Waite 


. Freeman, librarian of Goodwyn insti- 


tute library, Memphis. Some of the 
books reviewed were: “The education 
of Henry Adams,” Galsworthy’s “An- 
other sheaf,” “The four horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” “The poetry of Joyce 
Kilmer, Robert Nichols, Siegfried Sas- 
soon and Robert Graves, Dawson’s 
four war books, “Carry on,” “The glory 
of the trenches,’ “Out to win” and 
“Living bayonets,” Lauder’s “Minstrel 
in France,” Christopher Morley’s 
“Shandygaff,” “The life of Joel Chan- 
dler Harris,” “The love of an unknown 
soldier” and Doyle’s “New revelation.” 

Margaret Dunlap, librarian of the 
Chattanooga public library, led a most 
interesting round table on “The Li- 
brary staff: selection, training, salaries, 
hours.” 

A delightful luncheon was tendered 
the association members by the board 
of directors of Cossitt library at the 
Hotel Gayoso. 

During the afternoon session Miss 
Kercheval read a thoroughly interest- 
ing paper on “Library finances,” Dora 
Sanders of the Vanderbilt university 
library, presented the subject of “Col- 
lege and school libraries” and Eliza- 
beth Moreland, representing the Divi- 
sion of extension of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, told how 
the Division of Extension had its be- 
ginning, what it had accomplished and 
the things it hoped to accomplish. A 
letter from Elva L. Bascom was read 
urging the whole-hearted codperation 
of libraries with the Children’s bureau. 
An unusual feature of the program 
was a brief but forceful address on the 
importance of providing good and ap- 
propriate reading matter for the negro, 
by William Jones, colored director of 
the colored school department and 
Howe branch (colored) of Cossitt li- 
brary. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be in Nashville. The following 


officers were elected: Mary U. Roth- 
rock, librarian Lawson McGhee li- 
brary, Knoxville, president ; Mary Clai- 
borne Maury, Carnegie library, Nash- 
ville, vice president; Arralee Bunn, 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, 
secretary and treasurer. 

After the meeting had adjourned, a 
number of Memphis citizens enter- 
tained the visitors with a delightful 
drive over the Parkways and through 
the lovely parks of the city. 

RutH M. BARKER. 





Saturday Book Conferences 
New England Association of school libraries 
At the April conference Alice M. 
Jordan, supervisor of work with chil- 
dren, Boston public library, talked on 
books about other countries, the choice 
of subject arising from the present 
world-wide realization of the need of 
understanding between the peoples of 
the world and the classes of society. 
In the years of childhood when the 
imagination is developing and the mind 
is reaching out beyond the known 
world a foundation for that under- 
standing should be laid. Books giving 
true ideas of the manners and customs 
of other peoples and the color and ro- 
mance of other lands are of infinite 
value in developing that imagination 
which leads to comprehension and ac- 
ceptance. Children who have traveled 
thru the world via Miss Jordan’s 
list of autobiography, travel, and fic- 
tion will not look upon one bearing the 
stamp of another civilization as “dif- 
ferent” or “queer.” 
ANNA L. Bates, Secretary. 





A Coming Meeting 

Kentucky—The Henderson public li- 
brary has invited the Kentucky li- 
brary association to hold its 11th an- 
nual meeting in Henderson June 12-13, 
1919, the first visit to the western part 
of the state. 

Miss Bascom of the Children’s bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., will be there, 
and Dr Bostwick of the St. Louis pub- 
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lic library has been invited to talk. An 
opportunity will be given to visit- the 
Evansville (Ind.) library. A rousing 
meeting is expected with a large at- 


tendance. 
May W. WIGGINTON, 
Secretary. 


How a Bibliomaniac Binds His Books 
I’d like my favorite books to bind 
So that their outward dress 

To every bibliomaniac’s mind 
Their contents should express. 


Napoleon’s life should glare in red, 
John Calvin’s life in blue; 

Thus would they typify bloodshed 
And sour religion’s hue. 


The Popes in scarlet well may go; 
In jealous green, Othello; 

In gray, “Old Age of Cicero,” 
And “London Cries” in yellow. 


My Walton should his gentle art 
In salmon best express, 

And Penn and Fox the friendly heart 
In quiet drab confess. 


But oh! that one I hold so dear 
Should be arrayed so cheap 
Gives me a qualm; I sadly fear 
My Lamb must be half-sheep! 
IrviInG BROWNE. 





Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in its last Quarterly Bulletin 
prints a supplement containing a list 
of “Useful books for new Americans.” 


“Easter: a student bibliography” by 
Mrs Callie Elizabeth Doyle, of the 
Riverside library service school, class 
of 1918, contains about 350 titles, and 
has been compiled to meet the needs 
of schools and the general public. 


In codperation with the Missouri de- 


partment of factory inspection, the St. 
Louis public library has issued a se- 
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lected list on Industrial subjects, com- 
piled by Gertrude May, of the Caron- 
delet branch library, entitled “Factory 
facts and phases.” 


Reminiscences and recollections of 
delightful childhood are suggested to 
grown-ups in “Memories of childhood 
and youth,” 27 titles, both old and new, 
compiled and annotated by the City 
library association of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


What the new democracy should 
mean in a spiritual way and some of 
the problems of religious education are 
covered in an annotated list of 24 
titles with the caption “Religious edu- 
cation and democracy,” issued by the 
Public library of Detroit. 


“Books illustrated in color by well- 
known artists,” compiled by the Public 
library of Omaha, will help to locate il- 
lustrative material for these artists, in 
any library, and it is a guide to the in- 
experienced cataloger as to desirable 
names for which added ‘entry cards 
should be made. 


“How to find and procure a book in 
the Public library of the City of Bos- 
ton”—a formidable step for some per- 
sons perhaps—is carefully explained in 
a neat folder printed in two colors and 
intended to show the uninitiated, both 
by text and illustration, just how the 
trick is accomplished. 


The Bulletin of the Public library of 
Boston has widened its scope by the 
publication of interesting views, espe- 
cially of old Boston. “As occasion 
serves, the texts of manuscripts of his- 
torical and literary interest will be 
printed, thus opening to the public cer- 
tain treasures not otherwise easily ac- 
cessible to it.” 


An up-to-date list of references on 
Employment has been issued by the St. 
Paul public library in the form of a 
convenient pocket-size folder. It cov- 
ers the sub-divisions: Selection and 
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training of employees; Tardiness, ab- 
senteeism, turnover; Welfare and effi- 
ciency methods; Training employees ; 
Employment department. 

The Wednesday book page of the 
Chicago Daily News, edited by Henry 
B. Sell, is stimulating and “different.” 
It has a refreshing flavor that reminds 
one reader of “a morning shower.” The 
reprint edition on special paper would 
help any librarian in the struggle to 
advertise as it furnishes both spice and 
poster suggestions for the bulletin 
board, regarding the literary events of 
the day. 


Two valuable and extensive biblio- 
graphical aids for those who would as- 
sist in the “sacred work” of restoring 
the broken in mind and body to a use- 
ful and happy future, are those of the 
Chicago public library on “Rehabilita- 
tion, mental, physical, vocational, of 
crippled and disabled soldiers,” and 
that of the Boston public library—‘Re- 
habilitation and employment of  re- 
turned soldiers.” 


For librarians who wish to guide a 
well meaning but misguided commun- 
ity toward a “Community building as 
a soldiers’ memorial” instead of a stone 
shaft, the pamphlet on this subject by 
Henry E. Jackson of the U. S. Bureau 
of education (Community center cir- 
cular No. 2) will furnish ammunition 
and ideas to help on a better cause; 
and his still more important 52 page 
Bulletin, “A community center, what 
it is and how to organize it,’ may be 
secured for 10 cents from the Superin- 
endent of documents, Government 
printing office, Washington. 


How the St. Louis public library not 
only serves the public by telephone, 
but actually goes out of its way to ad- 
vertise this willing service is told in 
the May number of the Southwestern 
Telephone News, thru an illustrated ar- 
ticle entitled “Minerva dons a headset: 
Showing how the public library’s tele- 


phone extends way up home to the God- 
dess of Wisdom. And it’s a busy little 
wire!’ This is for the librarian who still 
looks upon the telephone as a nuisance 
and who does not know that a large part 
of the purely informational reference 
work may easily be done in this way. 


In response to a request from li- 
brarians, reprints of the Allantic’s 
Bookshelf are . now available each 
month and will be sent without charge 
by the Atlantic Monthly Co., to any li- 
brarian who requests them, until the 
service becomes unduly burdensome. 
These reviews of recent books of un- 
usual value, based upon the vote of 
trained judges of literature such as the 
American Library Association, Wis- 
consin free library commission, and the 
staffs of the public libraries of Spring- 
field, Mass., Newark, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, will be wel- 
comed by the patrons of public libraries 
and afford a new and interesting way of 
attracting attention to a select number 
of the best of the new books. 


The technical department of the 
Public library of Newark, New Jersey, 
is helping the cause of the “job for the 
man back home” by providing the men 
with short lists of technical and scien- 
tific books with brief notes concerning 
their value. Such lists are especially 
helpful in selecting books for busy peo- 
ple, and also in helping a man who 
wants to buy a book for his own use, as 
the date, publisher and price are given 
where he can see it himself and not 
have to ask anyone to hunt it up for 
him. The brief notes will help him to 
evaluate the books listed. For the li- 
brarian with limited book funds who 
is puzzled as to the value of the best 
books to buy on technical subjects they 
are excellent, as they include selected 
titles and those which are reasonable in 
price. The captions of the list cover 
39 subjects from accounting to vege- 
table gardening. 
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Library Schools 
California State library school 

Mrs Clara Murray Blood has re- 
signed her position as instructor and 
reviser to join her husband, Lt Charles 
Blood, recently returned from France. 
Her position has been filled by Polly 
Fenton, Wisconsin library school, ’09, 
formerly of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
public library. 

Mary Barmby, librarian of the Ala- 
meda county free library, Oakland, de- 
scribed to the class some of the activi- 
ties of that library, mentioning in par- 
ticular the work with the large Por- 
tuguese element. She also gave an 
interesting account of the first County 
Itinerants’ meeting held in Alameda 
county—a meeting carrying out the 
plan recently developed in California, 
according to which the county agents 
of each county whose activities carry 
them out among the rural population, 
shall meet once a month to discuss mu- 
tual problems and ways and means of 
mutual helpfulness. 

Dr Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills college, spoke to the class 
on the library’s opportunities and du- 
ties in the absorbing work of Amer- 
icanization. 

The students have completed their 
work in periodical indexing. During 
the spring term each student devotes 
two hours a week to indexing some 
California magazine not listed in the 
printed guides. The work is done in 
connection with the California depart- 
ment, where an effort is made to make 
available to the public every item of 
California interest. 

Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The library school had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mlle Marguerite Clé- 
ment who talked on the subject of li- 
brary conditions in France. Mlle Clé- 
ment is lecturing in the United States 
under the auspices of the French gov- 
ernment and is particularly interested 
in the public library system of this 
country. 

Miriam Carey gave two lectures, 
April 22 and 23, one on libraries in 


state institutions and the other on the 
A. L. A. hospital library service. 
Duncan Burnet, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, gave an informal 
talk May 6, on the work of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia library. 
ToMMIE Dora BARKER, 
Director. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The students visited the Cleveland 
public library, April 10-12. The hospi- 
tality extended by the librarian and 
staff of the library and the director of 
the Western Reserve library school 
made the visit a most enjoyable one. 

The resignation of Margaret Mann, 
head of the catalog department of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
from the position of instructor in the 
library school became effective May 1. 
Miss Mann has joined the staff of the 
United Engineering Societies library, 
New York City. Her long association 
with the school and her valuable serv- 
ices to it cause her leaving to be deep- 
ly felt. 

Jean Hawkins of the New York state 
library school will succeed Miss Mann 
as head of the technical course and 
will give the instruction in classifica- 
tion, subject headings and special cata- 
loging. 

Special lectures for the month were: 

Mlle Marguerite Clément, who spoke on 
the “Library Movement in France” and 
“French Fiction for Young Girls.” 

Mary Elizabeth Wood, librarian of Boone 
university, Wuchang, China, on “Library 
development in China.” 

Mary E. Hall, librarian of the girls high 
school, Brooklyn, on “High school library 


work,” 
Alumnae Notes 


Enid McPherson Boli, certificate '16, has 
been appointed first assistant in the central 
children’s room, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Clara Evelyn Campbell, certificate 16, has 
resigned her position as children’s librarian 
in the Public library of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
accept a similar position in the Cleveland 
public library. 

Elizabeth Hoard Dexter, special certifi- 
cate °13, is serving temporarily with the 
Children’s bureau which is conducting an 
investigation of child labor in the canneries 
of the Gulf states. Miss Dexter’s present 
address is Biloxi, Miss. 
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Helen Kirkwood Fletcher, certificate ’18, 
was married in April to Fred Negley Hays. 
Their present address is 5608 Ellsworth 
avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Myra Grosh, certificate ’17, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Seattle 
public library. 

Mary Oxley, certificate ’14, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the West 
Seattle branch of the Seattle public library. 

Mary D. Rains, certificate ’14, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Public library 
of Mason City, Iowa, to accept a position 
as children’s librarian in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. 

Lenore Townsend, certificate '15, has re- 
signed as superintendent of school and chil- 
dren’s work of the Spokane public library. 
Her present address is La Jolla, Cal 

Ruth Van Kirk, certificate ’18, is at pres- 
ent serving as substitute in the Schenley 
high school library. 

SarAH C. N. Bocte, 
Principal. 


Los Angeles public library ; 

Marion L. Horton has been appoint- 
ed principal of the school which she 
has conducted as acting principal. In 
her year of administration Miss Horton 
has shown gifts of ability and person- 
ality that make her appointment as 
principal not only the logical result, but 
one that holds happy augury for the 
future of the Los Angeles library 
school. 

In April a week was spent in visiting 
libraries within 150 miles of Los An- 
geles. The students motored to Santa 
Barbara and San Diego and _ other 
cities, visiting different types of libra- 
ries. In each one investigations of the 
methods in use were made, to be re- 
ported in a seminar. The cordial hos- 
pitality of the librarians made the week 
delightful. 

New York public library 

Supplementary inspection visits have 
been made to many libraries in the 
New York district, including typical 
libraries operating under the Library 
War Service. 

The advanced students have heard 
lectures on: the Insurance Society li- 
brary by Edward Hardy, its librarian ; 
the library of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
by Ida G. Bauman, in charge of this 


library; Americanization by Dr C. C. 
Williamson, of the Americanization 
Study of the Carnegie Corporation ; 
Community work of the Passaic (N. 
J.) public library by Edna Pratt, head 
of that library; and Type design by 
Frederick W. Goudy, editor of Ars 
Typographica, The school as a whole 
has heard a lecture on the selection 
and care of maps by F. C. Hicks, law 
librarian at Columbia university; and 
one on “The problem of illustration to- 
day” by James Chapin, art editor 
of Scribners’ Magazine. The regular 
students have heard Mary E. Wood, li- 
brarian of Boone university, Wuchang, 
China, tell of the activities of her li- 
brary and its representatives, and of 
her hopes for library expansion 
thruout China. 

The meeting of the alumni associa- 
tion will take place Thursday evening, 
June 5. Commencement day is June 6. 

Examinations for admission to next 
year’s class will be held Saturday, June 
7,9 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 to 6 P. M., 
room 73 of the New York public li- 
brary. 

Alumni Notes 

Edna Bonham Gearhart, ’13-15, has re- 
signed from the staff of the economics di- 
vision of the New York public library, to 
be with the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City. 

Mrs Helen Wark Grannis, ’15-18, recently 
in the service of the American Red Cross in 
Europe, has been sent to Belgrade, Serbia. 

Katharine Downer Kendig, '16-17, form- 
erly an assistant in the library of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City, has been appointed 
head of the county department of the Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) free public library. 

Elsie Rackstraw, 17-19, has accepted a 
position in the library of the Federal re- 
serve bank of the New York district. 

Enid Mary Stafford, ’12-13, has been ap- 
pointed reference libraraian at the Sioux 
City (Iowa) public library. 

Mary Elizabeth Winslow, 713-15, who re- 
signed in 1918 from the staff of the circu- 
lation department of the New York public 
library because of ill health, died at Pitts- 
ford, Vt., on April 11, 1919. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 
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Simmons college 

Simmons students do not make an 
annual visiting “tour,” but the varied 
types of libraries within easy visiting 
distance have afforded many oppor- 
tunities for inspection trips in April 
and May. Practice work has been given 
some of the students in the Recon- 
struction library at the Parker Hill 
hospital; others have been “getting the 
right book to the right person” in aft- 
ernoons spent at the Bookshop for boys 
and girls. 

Lectures by visiting librarians and 
others have been: “The choice of chem- 
ical literature for the library,” Dr Ken- 
neth A. Mark; “The A. L. A. library in 
the Plattsburgh hospital,’ Mrs Mar- 
tin Peck; “The Bookshop for boys and 
girls,” Bertha V. Mahony; “Cataloging 
a small library,” E. Louise Jones of 
the Massachusetts free library com- 
mission ;” “The Library of the United 
States Housing commission,’ Theodora 
Kimball; “Two years in the Document 
office,” Ione Randall. 

Simmons is now old enough to have 
its own graduates, as Miss Kimball 
and Miss Randall, bring back to their 
Alma Mater the fruits of their experi- 
ence. 

As the A. L. A. meeting is to be at 
Asbury Park it is hoped there will be a 
record attendance. Graduates should 
join the A. L. A. anyway, even if un- 
able to attend, and keep in touch thru 
the Proceedings. It is time this school 
took its full share in professional 
activities. The A. L. A. Handbook 
ought to duplicate the school’s cher- 
ished Rand Index of its girls in active 
service. 

Graduate Notes 


Mrs Elveretta S. Blake, ’12, assistant, 
Clark university library, Worcester, Mass. 

Martha F. Emerson, ’08, head cataloger, 
Dartmouth college library, Hanover, N. H. 

Mrs Bertha V. Hartzell, 18, librarian, 
Social Service library and Library of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial union, 
Boston, Mass. 

Eleanor Horne, ’17, librarian, Milton pub- 
lic library, Milton, Mass. 

Elizabeth Horsfall, 710, on leave of ab- 
sence from Newton public library, Milton, 
Mass., is now in France with the Red Cross. 
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Anise B. Kane, ’10, cataloger, Yale uni- 
versity library, New Haven, Conn. 

Sarah Mayo, ’18, secretarial and library 
work, Merrill Oldham Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Margaret Nottingham, °18, resigned her 
position as index and catalog clerk with the 
Shipping Board, Ports and Harbors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at home in Crozet, Virginia. 

Rachael Payson, 18, resigned her posi- 
tion as. index and catalog clerk in the War 
department, Washington, D. C., at home in 
Quincy, Mass. 

Grace Thompson, 714, librarian, Need- 
ham public library, Needham, Mass. 

Elsie Wells, 710, resigned position in Sioux 
City public library, Sioux City, Iowa, on 
account of ill health. 

Martha Peck eres 14, married to James 
N. Currie, April 12, 1919. 

Ernestine cathandy 17, married to William 
Lawrence Howe, April 15, 1919 

Mildred Post, 717, married to Dr Robert 
Addison Milliken, May 20, 1919. 

June R. DonNELLy, 


Director. 
University of Wisconsin 


The week of May 5-10 was devoted 
to children’s work in charge of Miss 
Burnite of the Cleveland public library. 
Several children’s librarians from near- 
by libraries were also present. 

William J. Hamilton, secretary of 
the Indiana library commission, visited 
the libraries of Madison and the library 
school during May. The class had a 
lecture on “The boy and the gang” by 
Judge Hoppman of the Dane County ju- 
venile court and a talk by Miss Nardin, 
dean of women. The course in Periodical 
literature was concluded by a lecture 
on “Newspapers for libraries” by Pro- 
fessor Bleyer of the school of journal- 
ism. 

Alumni and School Notes 

Carol J. Smith, taking the joint course, 
library school and college of letters and 
science, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa this 
year. 

” Eileen Duggan, ’15, has joined the staft 
of the technology department, Cleveland 
public library. 

Eleanor M. Fawcett, ’12, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the traveling library depart- 
ment of the Iowa library commission, Des 


Moines. 
Appointments—Class of 1919 
Gladys M. Beveridge, children’s librarian, 
Oshkosh (Wis.) public library. 
Mary E. Corson, librarian, Neillsville 
(Wis.) public library. 
Alice A. Frost, first assistant, circulation 
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department, Des Moines (Iowa) public 
library. 

Julia A. Harrington, assistant, Racine 
(Wis.) public library. 

Patience M. Kamps, reference assistant, 
Oshkosh (Wis.) public library. 

Dorothy E. Kennedy, assistant, municipal 
reference division, New York public library. 

Johanna Klingholz, librarian, Stevens 
Point (Wis.) public library. 

Winifred Lewis, assistant, Chisholm 
(Minn.) public library. 

Florence O’Connell, assistant, Clinton 
(Iowa) public library. 

Evelyn M. Osborn, librarian, Viroqua 
(Wis.) public library. 

ean M. Sexton, assistant, Evansville 
(Ind.) public library. 

Carol J. Smith, reviser, library school, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Olea M. Solheim, librarian, Grand Rapids 
(Wis.) public library. 

Esther A. Wendell, assistant, Marshfield 
(Wis.) public library. 

Mignon Wyman, assistant, Des Moines 
(tewas public library. 

Mary EMOoGENE HAZELTINE, 


Preceptor. 





A New Academic School for 
Librarians Announced 


The Carnegie institute of technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, in conjunction with 
the Carnegie library school has an- 
nounced an academic library course to 
meet the crying need for people skilled 
in this newest of professions. In addi- 
tion to the natural shortage of trained 
librarians due to the rapid growth in 
the number of libraries, salaries for li- 
brarians have been increasing all over 
the country for the past two years. This 
has increased the demand and also fur- 
nished the supply of raw material. 

The course outlined provides four 
years’ study and training. The appli- 
cant must be eighteen years of age and 
a graduate of an approved high school 
with at least two years training in one 
of the modern languages. All other 
students will be admitted by entrance 
examinations. The subjects taught the 
first three years include English, His- 
tory, Modern Languages, Sociology, 
Psychology, Physical Education and 
Typewriting, with practice in the Car- 
negie institute of technology, while the 
last year will be taken up with train- 


ing in the Carnegie library school. One 
of the heaviest demands is for trained 
librarians in high school libraries. 
There is also a call for children’s libra- 
rians, and for this purpose a part of the 
course is devoted to the study of folk 
lore and fairy tales. Entrance exam- 
inations will be held at the Carnegie 
institute of technology, September 23- 
24, for the school year 1919-20. 





Law Books 

The average small or medium sized 
library is often content to let the em- 
bryo lawyers buy their own books. If 
it is good business to provide books on 
engineering and various technological 
subjects, why should the young law 
student be obliged to carry the whole 
burden? 

The following titles suggested by the 
A. L. A. for camp libraries are possi- 
bilities within the purchasing power of 
even a modest book fund: 

Cyclopaedic law dictionary, Calla- 
ghan, $5. 

YBurdick, Wm. L., Law of real prop- 
erty. West, $3.75. 

Burdick, F. M., Law of torts. Banks, 


$3.50. 

Clark, Wm. L., Contracts. West, 
$3.75. 

Clark, Wm. L., Criminal law. West, 
$3.75 


Robinson, Wm. C., Elementary 
law. Little, $3.50. 





“Love the earth, and sun, and ani- 
mals, despise riches, give alms to every- 
one that asks, stand up for the stupid 
and crazy, devote your income and 
labor to others, hate tyrants, argue not 
concerning God, have patience and in- 
dulgence toward the people, take off 
your hat to nothing known or un- 
known, or to any man or number of 
men; go freely with powerful unedu- 
cated persons, and with the young, and 
mothers of families . . . re-examine 
all you have been told at school or 
church, or in any book, and dismiss 
whatever insults your own soul.” 

Walt Whitman in “Leaves of Grass.” 
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A Textbook on the Use of Reference 
Books 

The busy high school librarian or the 
librarian of a public library who does 
instructional work with high school 
pupils on the use of books and the li- 
brary will both be grateful to Florence 
M. Hopkins, librarian of the central 
high school and junior college, Detroit, 
Michigan, for the new edition of her 
“Reference guides that should be 
known and how to use them,” now is- 
sued in the form of eleven separate 
pamphlets of 16 pages each and cover- 
ing the following subjects: 

Webster’s New international diction- 
ary 

New standard dictionary 

Encyclopaedias 

Parts of a book 

Atlases; city directories: gazeteers 

Concordances 

Library classification 

Indexes to periodical literature 

Year-books 

Commercial indexes 

Important publications of city, state 
and federal governments 

These are intended for class use by 
the pupils and contain specimen pages 
of reference books so that each pupil 
may follow in class the illustrative ex- 
amples without the complete reference 
work. Obviously no library can fur- 
nish a sufficient number of copies of 
reference books to supply a large 
class. Questions and a key are fur- 
nished with each pamphlet and the 
plan for this eliminates many hours of 
revision on the part of the instructor. 
Any one of the pamphlets can be com- 
pleted in two class periods, plus time 
for the preparation of one lesson be- 
tween recitations. The lecture course 
may be completed in five or six weeks 
of one class and study period each day, 
or it may be scattered in different years 
if desired. There is a logical sequence 
in the order of the subjects but it does 





not prevent selection of pamphlets to 
meet individual needs. 

For the librarian who has already 
worked out a set of lessons these guides 
wil! furnish additional material and 
many valuable suggestions. The libra- 
rian who has never given instruction 
on the use of books will find the out- 
lines an excellent guide for work. 

The first edition of the lessons met 
with much favorable criticism and has 
been used so widely by librarians in 
their work with schools that the com- 
ing of this more convenient and inex- 
pensive form will make a still more 
favorable impression, embodying as it 
does Miss Hopkins’ many years in ac- 
tual school library work and teaching. 

No small satisfaction must accrue to 
a librarian who has lived to see hun- 
dreds of pupils who remember with 
gratitude her course on the use of 
books, and who have thereby become 
intelligent users of libraries and more 
useful citizens, 





High School Libraries in Missouri 

A new contribution to the growing 
literature pertaining to high school li- 
brary organization is,—“A standard li- 
brary organization suggested for Mis- 
souri high schools” by Henry D. Sev- 
erance, librarian of the University of 
Missouri (University of Missouri Bul- 
letin v. 20, No. 11, April, 1919). 

This pamphlet has been published 
in the interest of establishing stan- 
dards for high school libraries in Mis- 
souri. In preparing for it, a careful 
study was made of the high schools of 
the state thru a questionnaire sent to 
all accredited schools, which brought 
179 replies. 

The suggestions cover the essential 
features for schools of varying size from 
less than 200 to more than 500 pupils, 
and include the topics Housing and 
equipment; The librarian; Selection 
and care of books, classification, cata- 
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loging, etc.; and Appropriations. It 
contains a selected working bibliog- 
raphy of eleven titles, and a summary 
of statistics secured from replies to the 
questionnaire. 

One high school at Lamar, Missouri, 
having an enrollment of only 135, em- 
ploys a full time librarian; has a li- 
brary of 4,796 volumes; a separate 
room for the library; a card catalog and 
other necessary equipment. 

In 64 of the 127 high schools re- 
porting under 200 enrollment, teachers 
have charge of the library and give a 
few hours a day in each case to this 
work. Only eleven of these teachers 
have had instruction in library work. 
High school pupils have charge of 29 
libraries, the students being remune- 
rated by remission of fees, by small 
stipends of $3 to $5 a month, or by 
some tangible reward. In several high 
schools the position of librarian is 
given to students who have the high- 
est grades in their studies. 

The essential features of a standard 
library organization recommended are: 
Appropriate housing and adequate 
equipment; Professionally trained li- 
brarians; Scientific selection and care 
of books; with proper records; Ade- 
quate annual appropriations for sala- 
ries, equipment, supplies, purchase of 
books, binding, and subscriptions to 
magazines. 





National Library Service provides a 
new kind of “Current events” 
The news calendar suggested in the 
last number of National Library Service 
provides a systematic plan for the display 
of government information on the bul- 
letin board of a school library. The 
civics teacher will no doubt be glad 
to help in keeping the latest news 
posted. A committee from the civics 
class could help to illustrate it, as the 
average reader will find it dull looking 
without the extra touch of pictures. 
By the way, what a wealth of di- 
gested material the. last number of the 
National Library Service contains for 
the civics teacher and pupils—the Bu- 
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reau of education, Geological sur- 
vey, Office of Indian affairs, General 
land office, Bureau of mines, National 
park service, Patent office, Pension of- 
fice, Reclamation service, American Li- 
brary Association, Civil service, De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Interior, Labor and Treasury, Red 
Cross, Shipping, Federal board for vo- 
cational education—all the latest and 
authentic news about the important 
work of these departments without 
wading thru) many newspapers—a 
splendid source for current events. 





Public Health and the Librarian’s 
Duty 

The recent publications of the Unit- 
ed States Public Health service de- 
serve a place “in the sun” on the desk 
of all up-to-date civics teachers and 
should be especially pointed out for 
their use. The latest titles are: “What 
to do to become physically fit ;” “Spanish 
influenza,” “Three-day fever,” “The flu,” 
—the last an aid in teaching the lesson: 


“Cover up each cough and sneeze 
If you don’t, you'll spread disease.” 


“Malaria, lessons on its cause and 
prevention,” for use in schools; “Trans- 
mission of disease by flies;’ “Good 
water for farm homes ;” “Health alma- 
nac for 1919.” Libraries should feel it 
their duty to help the public to the 
knowledge of how to keep well thru the 
expert information furnished free by 
the government. Librarians of small 
libraries will do well to spend less on 
books of hygiene and sanitation but see 
to it that these valuable pamphlets are 
provided, and instead of putting them 
safely away out of sight in a pamphlet 
file, place them in pamphlet binders 
with an illustration cut from some 
popular health advertisement or poster 
pasted on the cover; pocket and card 
like a real $1.50 or $2 book and display 
in a conspicuous place in the library. 
“The House-fly” bulletin which accom- 
panies the publications may be placed 
over the exhibit to attract attention. 
Get busy before fly time! 
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News from the Field 
East 

Eleanor Horn, Simmons graduate 
and recently librarian of the Cortland 
(N. Y.) normal school, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the Milton public 
library. 

Elizabeth H. Camp, librarian at 
Wellesley public library, has resigned 
to be married in June. Esther C. John- 
son, librarian of the Needham public 
library, succeeds her. 

Grace W. Thompson, Simmons 
graduate, has been appointed librarian 
of the Needham public library to take 
the place of Esther C. Johnson, who re- 
signed to accept the librarianship at 
Wellesley. 

The Deborah Cook Sayles public li- 
brary of Pawtucket, R. I. has made 
some desirable changes in the 600 class 
of the Dewey {Decimal classification 
with respect to engineering subjects, 
after consulting practical engineers 
and an examination of the “Proposed 
classification for engineering  libra- 
ries,” published in 1917 by the Amer- 
ican society of civil engineers. The 
annual report of this library is one 
which the taxpayers and patrons of the 
library will without doubt take the 
trouble to read. 


Central 
The Iowa state legislature at its re- 
cent session appropriated $300,000 for 
building the first wing of a library 
building at Iowa state college, Ames, 
the money to be available July 1, 1919. 


At the dedication of the new Carne- 
gie library, Vincennes, Ind., Dr Arthur 
F. Bostwick was the speaker. 


Civil service examinations, St. Paul, 
(unassembled, residence requirements 
waived) will be given June 21, to fill 
the positions of chief of school division 
and first assistant to division chief— 
branch division, Public library service. 

For application blank and informa- 
tion, address Civil service bureau, 
Room 83, Court House, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Public library of Waterloo, 
Iowa, sends out its annual report in 
an attractive “vest-pocket” size, with 
all the facts of a busy year boiled 
down and printed in a form so con- 
venient that even “he who runs may 
read.” Two new stations were 
opened, one in the Litchfield factory 
for the benefit of women war workers, 
where the self-charging system of the 
camps is used! and the other in a well 
organized community center. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, boasts a 
very active camera club which is 20 
years old, has rooms of its own, a large 
camera, and very interesting meetings. 
Amateurs are encouraged and the spirit 
of the club is delightful. Their exhibits 
given in the Public library have been 
very creditable. 

Some of the pictures shown this year 
are said to compare favorably with 
those of the American Salon and oth- 
ers of national repute. 


Believing the Public library should 
have its place in the business world 
and be of service in commerce as well 
as other ways, Anne Pierce, librarian 
of the Carnegie library of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has started a campaign 
to gain the interest of the business 
men. She recently sent a letter to the 
bankers of the city inviting their atten- 
tion to the library as an aid to business 
and asking for suggestions which 
would make the library more valuable 
to them and to their employees. 


The Public library and the Art 
league of St. Louis have installed a 
traveling exhibition of St. Louis art 
which has been on view in the art de- 
partment of the central library. A hun- 
dred works are included, representing 
about 42 artists. This collection will 
be shown at the branches, high schools 
and other places in the city. 


The work of the Public library of 
Waco, Texas, has grown so rapidly that 
it will soon be necessary to make enlarge- 
ments and repairs to the building. The 
library now contains 25,000 v., 2189 
added the last year. The active ‘regis- 
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tration is 9817. There were circulated 
for home use 85,457 v. Cordial relations 
exist between the schools and the library 
and a mutual understanding of methods 
of work.. The library has made a spe- 
cial effort to meet the demands of all en- 
gaged in war relief work. 

The Lawson. McGhee library, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, shows substantial 
growth the last fiscal year. The out- 
standing feature was the opening of 
the Free colored branch, May 8, 1918. 
There are 800 active colored borrow- 
ers. The kind of books in demand by 
them are about the same as at the main 
library, except that colored people read 
more biography and other serious books. 
The total circulation was 97,235 v., 
which is equivalent to sending out 
the entire contents of the library five 
times, and is an increase of 28% over 
last year. There have been 3424 books 
added, with a total for the year of 18,- 
569. New registrations number 2431, 
with a total of 6477 active borrowers. 
About 12,000 v. were collected in the 
campaign for books for men in the 
service. 

West 

Utah brought thru some very pro- 
gressive library legislation in the last 
legislature. A county library law was 
enacted and also a law allowing the 
municipal library tax of one mill to be 
doubled. 

Under the new law libraries have 
been established in Wasatch and Ca- 
che counties, with good prospects for 
Weber county. At Logan, Cache 
county, a beautiful new $9,000 site, the 
existing public library, and all the li- 
brary money on hand, have been 
turned over to the county board. The 
Ogden public library, Weber county, 
will no doubt soon become a county 
library. 

There is interest in the law among 
people all over the state as it has been 
talked about since 1914. They are 
ready for it and it is expected the 
county system will become universal 
thruout the state. 


Pacific coast 

Lillian Collins, of the Seattle public 
library, has returned from a _ nine 
months’ leave of absence for service in 
the Ordnance department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Helen M. Clark, Simmons 717, has 
resigned from the South Bend (Ind.) 
public library to become an assistant 
in the branch department of the Seat- 
tle public library. 


Susan C. Crampton, N. Y. State li- 
brary school, is visiting on the Pacific 
Coast and will substitute in the refer- 
ence department of the Seattle public 
library during the summer. 


Laura M. Eberlin, New York public li- 
brary, library school ’15-17, and later 
branch assistant in New York, has a po- 
sition in the circulation department of the 
Seattle public library. 


Jeannette M. Drake, principal of the 
circulating department of the Los An- 
geles public library, has been elected 
librarian at Pasadena to succeed Nel- 
lie M. Russ, resigned. 


Albert C. Read of Fowler Brothers 
bookstore, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the order depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles public library. 
Before entering the book-trade Mr 
Reed was librarian of the El Paso 
(Texas) public library, from 1902 to 
1909. 

Canada 

The city council of Toronto has given 
the Public library board $20,000 to be 
used for maintenance, which is in addi- 
tion to the amount alloted from taxes. 


Library work is booming in Ontario 
if the Public library of Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie is anything of a barometer, the in- 
crease in circulation for the first three 
months of this year was 9,500. 


A. R. Walker, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Belleville, Ontario, died very 
suddenly. He was one of the most 
prominent men of the city and had 
been overworking in patriotic and Red 
Cross drives. 
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During the year the Inspector of 
public libraries was able to render a 
fine service to Canadian soldiers in 
training by placing in 15 camps and 
11 military hospitals in the province 
suitable libraries, and securing effec- 
tive administrative service for them. 


The high school library idea is grow- 
ing in Canada. In an announcement 
from the Minister of education regard- 
ing the training of public school teach- 
ers at normal schools in the use of li- 
braries, he encourages the hope that he 
will be able to extend this to training 
high school teachers in their “faculty 
of education” courses. 


J. P. Robertson, provincial librarian 
of Manitoba, died in April. Members 
of the A. L. A. who had the privilege 
of knowing Mr Robertson will remem- 
ber him as a Scotchman of the old type, 
learned, genial, and a leader in outdoor 
sports. He was 78 and had been an 
editor, an alderman, school teacher, 
and for the past 30 years a librarian, 
and all with success. 


A new library law has been enacted 
in British Columbia, replacing legisla- 
tion inadequate to the needs of the 
province. The act as passed by the leg- 
islature is not as strong in some of its 
clauses as might be desired but marks 
a great advance. 

Opposition from city authorities pre- 

. vented the adoption of a minimum and 
maximum millage clause, libraries be- 
ing dependent on annual grants from 
councils. As there are no counties, or 
other administrative districts ‘corres- 
ponding to counties, it was impossible 
to provide a county library law; but 
provision has been made for loans be- 
tween libraries, and for contracts and 
agreements for book service between 
libraries and municipal councils, 
school-boards, individuals, etc. The 
traveling library system will be 
strengthened and extended. The li- 
brary activities of the province will be 
under the supervision of a library com- 
mission; and the Minister of educa- 
tion will probably endeavor to bring 


about a closer connection between the 
various educational departments and 
the libraries. 

Most of the credit for the prepara- 
tion of the bill and for publicity work 
with the public and legislators is due 
to Helen.G. Stewart, librarian of Vic- 
toria, without whose wisdom and 
energy the issue would not have been 
successful. 

England 


Complete libraries, as distinct from 
boxes of books, are being sent: from 
England to the English troops in the 
occupied portions of Germany. These 
libraries are usually of about 1000 v. 
and are intended for particular. regi- 
ments or battalions —The Librarian. 





A Password 


Have you got a new idea? 

Pass it on! 

Tho’ it doesn’t seem worth while, 

Pass it on. 

It may fall on fallow soil, all prepared for 
fertile seeds; 

It may be the inspiration that the other 
fellow needs; 

It may broaden his horizon—spur him on 
to greater deeds; 

Pass it on! 

If you have a knotty problem— 

Pass it on! 

Don’t give up or lose your grip— 

Pass it on. a 

Tho’ the question may have stumped you 
or the ghost be hard to lay. 

It may strike the other fellow in a very 
different way; 

And the answer that eludes you may 
stand out as clear as day. 

When you think you’re “up against it”— 

Pass it on! 

—Ernest B. McCreapy in “Impressions.” 

With acknowledgements also to the Sec- 

retary of the Ontario library association. 





Errata—Ella Smith, formerly librarian 
at Paulding, Ohio, is not employed in 
the Los Angeles public library. Nei- 
ther is Anna Maude Kimberly at the 
head of the circulation department of 
the same library, being instead, first 
assistant. We regret that the May 
Pusiic LrpraRIEs was in error regard- 
ing two.news items. 

ActTINnG Epitor. 











